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Few conditions in commercial geography are so unquestioned 
as the close relation of Western New York tothe city at the mouth 
of the Hudson. We teach it to children in the grades as part of the 
alphabet of human geography, and scarcely think of the Genesee 
country as having an outlet to the sea save by the Mohawk valley. 
Yet the long fingers which the Lehigh and Pennsylvania railway 
systems have extended into central and western New York recall 
views of a very different sort that were held but little more than a 
hundred years ago. 

A traveller who saw the lake country of New York in 1792 only 
followed the fashion of those days in his enthusiasm over the water 
connections of that region. There were routes by the Genesee and 
Seneca Rivers to Lake Ontario and Quebec. And one could go by 
the Tioga (now the Chemung) and Susquehanna to Philadelphia, 
Maryland, and Virginia, a canal already being projected between the 
Susquehanna and the Schuylkill. The old writers did not indeed 
forget the route by Wood Creek and the Mohawk to Albany, but 
they thought that after home needs were met the surplus would find 
its best market in Philadelphia. As late as 1804 Robert Munro, 
in his description of the Genesee country, voices this thought of a 
Philadelphia market. 

These views were no new thing—in fact, they might be called 
ancient even in 1804; for in 1687 Gov. Dongan, in his report on: 
the Province of New York, had been anxious about the beaver and 
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peltry trade, and informs their lordships that in the previous year 
the Indians brought 200 packs of beaver ‘‘ down to the Skonshill,” 
and were likely to bring more in the year of his writing, ‘‘ which, 
if not prevented, his Majesty must not expect this government can 
maintain itself, besides that it will wholly depopulate both this 
town and Albany.” Thus anxiety to save the supremacy of New 
York is by no means confined to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The southern route for the Genesee country was no mere theory 
in those days. The opening of what was then thought a tolerable 
road across the mountains of Pennsylvania, by the Susquehanna 
gateway, had lured explorers and aided in the settlement of the 
lands. It was thought a marvel that a number of persons who had 
passed the age of sixty had easily made the journey in seven days 
from Baltimore to Bath, in Steuben County. And much freight was 
carried. Rude but strong craft, known as ‘‘arks,” were gotten in 


readiness for the melting of the mountain snows, loaded with two 
to five hundred barrels of flour, and piloted by a small crew down 
the swollen streams to Baltimore, where the cargoes were sold, 
and likewise the boats, designed for one voyage only, were broken 
up for the lumber that was in them. 


Nor was the outlet of the St. Lawrence forgotten. While Balti- 
more was the ‘‘ natural seaport ” of the Steuben country, beef, salt, 
pork, flour, and whiskey were shipped to Canada; and Cadwallader 
Colden, in his memoir on the completion of the Erie Canal, refers 
to a time when it was common talk that the State might be divided 
along the line of its mountains, Western New York being tributary 
to Montreal. j 

When one stands on the public square of the quiet little city of 
Hagerstown, in Maryland, and looks down each of the four com- 
fortable avenues that lead out from it, it would scarcely occur to 
him that he would be going out into the wilderness should he visit 
Rochester, on the lower Genesee. But so they thought of Colonel 
Rochester in 1802 when, at sixty years of age, he organized a family 
caravan, and passed out of Hagerstown between long lines of sor- 
rowing neighbours to make his home in the wilds of Western New 
York. He and others had squandered $1,750 upon a hundred acres 
of land at the falls of the Genesee. A good part of the tract was 
swamp, and Rochester was asked if they were starting a park for 
deer, bears, and raccoons, or if, perhaps, they were going to make 
‘* rattlesnake gall pills.” But he and his partners seemed to have 
prophetic faith, and proceeded to lay out the great ‘‘ four corners ” 
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of the present noble city. Thus Rochester had its lineage from the 
south, 

But meantime the eastern outlet was not forgotten, and naviga- 
tion from the lakes to the Mohawk was improved until ten-ton boats 
could go to Schenectady. In 1788, Elkanah Watson dared think that 
New York could dig canals and thus divert the trade of the lakes, 
not only from Quebec, but also from Alexandria. The idea of staid 
old Alexandria, which most of us know as the incident of a trip to 
Mt. Vernon, competing for the trade of the Great Lakes is quite 
impossible to modern consciousness, But it was not so to Watson, 
nor was it so to Washington, whose most persistent thought, after 
the freedom of his country, was certainly the focusing of the West 
upon the Potomac River and on the soil of his beloved Virginia. 
But Watson has no idea of allowing New York to sit by while 
Washington attracts the peltry of Detroit to the marts of Alexan- 
dria. 

Another student of these early industrial conditions, writing in 
1808, conceded no future rival to New York save New Orleans, 
and believed that within a hundred years its island would be cov- 
ered with buildings. His vision was thus equal to Manhattan, but 
fell short of Greater New York. Buffalo, also, he pictured as ex- 
changing its forest for a thicket of marine spars. With reference 
to Albany, however, his fancy carried him somewhat afield, for he 
thought her hills must be cut down and her valleys filled, to ‘* give 
spread”’ to her population. 

During the last decades of the eighteenth century the pioneers 
traced with delight the network of.inland streams and lakes. They 
put the emphasis on the extent of this ‘‘ navigation,” to use their 
favourite word; we should put it upon the number and length of the 
carrying-places, upon the shoal waters and endless windings of the 
Mohawk and Seneca, upon snagsand fallen trees, upon fleas, mos- 
quitoes, execrable taverns, and high freight charges. But for the 
development of a new empire, as the enthusiasts of that day were 
wont to call the land, the necessities of life were fewer than now.~ 

Doubtless the sturdy immigrant coming up the Hudson would 
conquer with equanimity the sixteen miles of sand hills and pine 
barrens which still interpose a half desert between Albany and 
Schenectady. Then by diligent use of poles he would come up to- 
Little Falls, and would esteem the transfer short over the rocky 
banks to the placid waters that mark the local base-level thence to 
Fort Stanwix. There he would consider it nothing less than the 
work of a wise Providence that a short portage across level’ground 
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would bring him and his goods to Wood Creek.and the basin of 
Lake Ontario. 

Parkman has somewhere given a poetic description of the canoe 
voyager borne peacefully down the winding waters of this little 
stream, beneath the shading arch of interlocking forest trees. The 
real journey seems to have been more prosaic, not to say exasper- 
ating. Mr. Watson, who went West by this route in 1788, says that 
in September, when the water was low, the bateaux were commonly 
hauled up the creek by horses, which travelled in the water, and 
not infrequently the descending boats were navigated in the same 
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way. The crooksand turns were ‘‘ innumerable,” and the trees had 
in them more than poetry, for a big and lazy glutton was knocked 
off; from one of the boats by a limb and got a dangerous ducking. 

After Oneida Lake and its outlet were passed the voyager could 
go down to Oswego, or thread his way through the mazes of Seneca 
River and its tributaries to Geneva, or Canandaigua, which had be- 
come places of importance long before the days of Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, and Buffalo. It was regarded as a vast gain when, in the 
years 1795-1797, the short canals gave the first concrete prophecy 
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of what was coming thirty years later. At Little Falls the rocks 
yielded to the sturdy hand of the pioneer for a distance of two miles. 
Five locks were built, and the ascent and descent of forty-two feet 
were made without breaking bulk. Anothercanal was dug at Fort 
Stanwix, across the Oneida Carrying Place, making an unbroken 
passage between the Hudson and the waters of Ontario. The flour 
and potash of western New York and the product of the salt springs 
could now be sent to the Hudson in ten-ton boats and exchanged 
for the products of the seaboard. A writer, probably of date 1804, 
records that one hundred boats had been known to draw up at 
Geneva within a period of six weeks. In1790, John Post, the first 
merchant of Utica, had removed from Schenectady to the ford of 
the Mohawk and begun a successful career as storekeeper, dealer 
in real estate, and promoter of commerce and travel by the 
Mohawk River. By boat he exchanged products with Schenectady 
and the East, erected a three-story warehouse near the Genesee 
Street crossing, and finally fitted out three stage-boats with seats 
and oilcloth covers for those who preferred a water journey to 
rocks and mud between Utica and Schenectady. 

Meantime, for years immemorial, there was travel along the 
Mohawk bottoms. That the river and the flood-plain offered but 
a choice of evils we can know very well from Watson's vigorous 
references to his journey in 1788. He had fourd an ‘‘ infamous bad 
carriage road ’’’ between Schenectady and Johnstown, and when he 
resumed the line of the river from the latter place he was in doubt 
about going on and let his horse decide whether to go up the val- 
ley or to return. He suffered from hunger on the site of Utica, 
forded the river, got green corn and salt from‘a crusty German 
woman in a cabin, and was scared by drunken Indians on the battle- 
field of Oriskany. He pronounces the road system a disgrace to so 
fine a State, and avers that his driver rattled over the stones as if 
the devil was at his heels, while he crept over smooth roads as if 
on his way to a funeral. 

It was five years after this journey when the Government estab- 
lished the first mail route between Canajoharie and Utica. The 
distance was fifty miles; the mail was carried on horseback, and 
the rider was allowed twenty-eight horses to make the trip in either 
direction. Some time in the year 1793 or 1794 the great western 
mail from Albany brought six letters for Old Fort Schuyler (Utica). 
It was an event, and the gossips of the little town were slow to 
believe it until the Dutch postmaster, John Post, already in our 
acquaintance, told them it was true. 
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A new epoch of land travel began with the building of the 
Genesee Road through central and western New York. This 
was variously known as the Great Genesee Road, or the Ontario 
and Genesee Turnpike Road. It extended from Fort Schuyler 
to Geneva—a distance of one hundred miles. It was laid out six 
rods wide, and it was required that a strip four rods in width 
be cleared and improved. Through swampy tracts, which were 
abundant in this plain land in the days of forest, gravel and 
logs were used. It was felt that rapid transit had been won, for 
‘* whereas the road was like an Indian path in June (1797), on the 
last day of September a stage left Fort Schuyler and came to 
Geneva and left its four passengers in the afternoon of the third 
day.” Genesee Street in Utica and Genesee Street in Syracuse 
are parts of this ancient road. Down to this time fording had been 
the usual means of passing the Mohawk at Fort Schuyler. Now, 
by a law passed March 28, 1797, a large sum was raised by lottery 
to benefit roads in various parts of the State. The sum of $2,200 
was assigned for the improvement of the Genesee Road, and of 
this amount John Post and others received $400 for building the 
first bridge at the foot of Genesee Street. 

Other thoughts than considerations of utility came to the minds 
of some, even in those rugged days: Timothy Bigelow, in his tour of 
Niagarain 1805,arrived at length atthat rocky gateway which has ever 
interested physiographers, geologists, and the common traveller as 
well—Little Falls. Mr. Bigelow did not give the people of that 
defile credit for morals or religion, for they swore much, and—per- 
haps worse than that—they well knew that Adam was not the first 
man, or else he was more ancient than the Scriptures say, because 
it must have taken the Mohawk more than five thousand years to 
break through at that point. Neither the traveller nor the settlers 
were disturbed by questions of faults, glaciers, or ancient cols, 
having, doubtless, their appropriate perplexities without assuming 
others that they knew not of. 

The same traveller observes the red earth, the waste of the 
Salina shales of the geologists, and likens it to the soils of the ‘‘ red 
freestone”’ region of the Connecticut Valley. Geneva, on the 
shore of Seneca Lake, was the metropolis of this western region, 
whose soil and climate were beginning to attract the thousands who 
soon made the Genesee Road a well-beaten way. Others than 
Bigelow indulged in moral reflections, for it was believed that a 
Scotchman who had built a ‘‘ very respectable brewery ” at Geneva 
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was likely thereby ‘‘to destroy in the neighbourhood the baneful 
use of spirituous liquors.”’ 

William Darby, in his tour of 1818, describes Geneva as built upon 
a delightful site, in view of the lake and commanding its opposite 
slopes with their forests and farms, and looking out on the farm- 
houses to the north, which stood *‘in an ocean of plenty.” 

It is no purpose of this writing to relate the familiar history of ° 
the Erie Canal, which was then in construction, and commonly 
known as the Western Canal. Butit is not easy, at nearly a 
century’s remove, to know that the zeal for rival centres of com- 
merce was then as keen as it is to-day. Darby sets himself to 
answer the queries of the New York Association for the Promotion of 
Internal Improvements. One of these questions pertained to the 
advantages of New York over New Orleans in the trade of the 
country northwest of the Ohio River. With the Canal he was sure 
the capital of New York could overbalance the superior local con- 
ditions of New Orleans and keep her supremacy forever. Hethen 
describes, in language as true to-day as it was eighty-seven years 
ago, the resources of the region bordering the lakes. Darby quotes 
from the Albamy Argus the preference of Western merchants for 
New York, on account of better assortments and prices, but admits 
that their trade went largely to Philadelphia and Baltimore, because 
of their better connections with the West. We must remember that 
the Conestoga freighter, running over the best roads in America, 
was then in its glory. Four routes between New York and Pittsburg 
were advertised, running variously by Albany and Olean, Albany 
and Black Rock, Albany, Oswego and Black Rock, and Albany, 
Sackett’s Harbor, and Black Rock. These are strange sounds in 
these days, for the completion of the canal a few years later de- 
stroyed the importance of several of the lines. 

Clinton’s memorial to the Legislature of New York is one of the 
best tracts ever written upon the advantage of swift and direct 
transportation, even though we of this day understand with diffi- 
culty the swiftness of canal traffic. But in appreciation of the 
special opportunity of the Empire State, in discussion of rival 
routes, in seizing the experience of the past, and in prophecy of the 
social and commercial advantages to be won, the memorial reads 
as if written in the full light of the nineteenth century. 

The volume describing the celebration of the finished waterway 
tells as no other writing tells the motives and the joy of the men 
of that day. We need to free our minds from the thought of an 
Empire State Express between New York and Buffalo, with hours 
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to spare in the sunlight of a summer’s day, and pass from the mud 
and dust and wayside taverns of the Genesee Road to the jaunty 
packets of the Erie Canal. We must remember the advance in 
price of Genesee wheat, the easy carriage of merchandise from the 
seaboard to the lakes, and that these boons followed within a dozen 
years of the time when it did not cost more than half as much to 
‘ make a cannon as it did to carry it from Albany to the Lakes. 
The first earth was turned for the canal at Rome, July 4, 1817, 
and eight years and four months later the first boat entered from 
Lake Erie, bound for the Atlantic Ocean. Signal cannon stationed 
at proper intervals throughout the five hundred miles offered the 
nearest approach of that day totelegraphic communication. Jeffer- 
son, who had sent Lewis and Clark across the mountains, had 
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scouted the building of the Canal as a project that might be con- 
sidered a hundred years later, and the farmers along the route had 
laughed at the engineers as they planted their stakes in the fields 
and swamps. It was said that the ditch could not be made to hold 
water, and as usual in great deeds the faith of the few atoned for 
the doubts of the many. Fortune favoured the makers, for water 
was ample in the adjoining highlands, the grades required no such 
forbidding array of locks as were needed by the other great canals 
of the period, and by opportune discovery ‘‘ meagre lime” was 
found at hand to serve as hydraulic cement in such locks as were 
required. At every town there was a festival, speeches were made, 
feasts were eaten, and we read that at Albany an ‘‘ eloquent peti- 
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tion was made to the Throne of Grace by the Reverend Mr. Lacey.” 
The cannon salute was received from the west at Albany at 11 A. M., 
was heard at Sandy Hook at 11.21, and was repeated back to 
Albany by 11.50. 

Two casks of lake water were brought from Buffalo, and at 
New York a fleet formed an ‘‘ Aquatic Procession” and proceeded 
to Sandy Hook, where, with due ceremony, DeWitt Clinton poured 
out the water and wedded the lakes and the sea. Possibly more 
to the point were two barrels of apples, raised in the orchard of 
Judge Porter at Niagara Falls, placed on one of the craft as sam- 
ples of western fruit, and presented, one to the corporation of Troy 
and the other to the corporation of New York. 

The influence of the making of the Western Canal was enor- 
mous. Darby gives his opinion of it when, far to the west, he 
observes how much nature has done to communicate across the 
site of Chicago, between the lakes and the south. He thinks the 
Government should complete Nature’s work; nor should it hesitate 
at three hundred rods, while New York digs three hundred miles. 
The ditch could be dug, he thinks, in the time required by a long- 
winded member of Congress to make a speech against its constitu- 
tionality. 

The success of the Erie Canal urged on the construction of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, and was likewise powerful in Massachusetts, 
where it was little less than galling to see the rich products of the 
west turned aside at Troy and floated down to the mouth of the 
Hudson. The path to Europe through Boston was thought to be 
more direct, andit must be opened. Hence here also canal schemes 
followed close upon the building of the westward turnpikes, and 
in 1825 the Governor of Massachusetts, by his message, secured a 
commission of inquiry. The Deerfield Valley was followed, and it 
was proposed to dig a tunnel near the place of the present Hoosac 
Tunnel. It is somewhat diverting to read that they thought the 
tunnel would cost the sum of $920,832, and one writer demonstrates 
that it would take fifty-two years to make the opening through the 
mountain, But the tidings of engines moving on railways changed 
the current, and soon the legislature was inquiring in that direc- 
tion. The Boston and Albany line was the fruit of this fresh dis- 
cussion, and finally the Deerfield and Hoosic Valleys determined 
another western road out of New England, both, however, con- 
verging on the opening of the Mohawk Valley. Dire consequences 
were foretold, from the building of such new-fashioned roadways, 
and Mrs. Alice Morse Earle quotes from the Boston Courier of 
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1827 the opinion that, even should the track be laid, it would be as 
useless as a railroad from Boston to the moon. 

It is not to be understood that the men of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake basins conceded the superiority of the Mohawk gate- 
way; nor has the New Yorker an undisputed claim to-day, when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, already one of the greatest in the world, is 
expending its millions to make transportation yet more swift, safe, 
and luxurious. The gardens and rich fields of the Pennsylvania 
lowlands were well subdued while yet the lake plains of New York 
were covered with forests. It is no new country that one crosses 
between Philadelphia and the Susquehanna River, and the strongly- 
built stone mansions and the great barns with long and low-sloping 
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roofs on one side and ‘‘overshoots” on the other tell the story of 
generations of industry and of the rewards of fertile soil. Over 
this land ran the Lancaster Pike, which crossed the Susquehanna 
River at Columbia, and thence by Carlisle, Shippenburg, and Cham- 
bersburg led to Bedford and Pittsburg. West of Bedford it was 
the Old Glade Road, begun at the instigation of Braddock, and 
soon after this unfortunate soldier’s death completed to Pittsburg 
by John Forbes, whose name it often bears. In any review of 
Appalachian highways this must have equal honour with the thor- 
oughfares of the Mohawk and Genesee, for it was the first great 
road from the Pennsylvania seaboard to the Ohio Valley, and may 
be regarded as the ancestor of Pennsylvania’s greatest railway sys- 
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tem. It follows, as Hulbert has pointed out, the high ground be- 
tween the valleys now occupied by two trunk lines of railway. From 
Philadelphia to beyond Chambersburg it has to this day been an im- 
portantroad, and must ever be, because of the rich country through 
which it runs. Across the mountains and the western plateau it 
is like Boone’s Wilderness Road—its interest is historic. And 
this element never fails, for stone bridges, solid old taverns with 
wide chimneys, and quaintly fashioned toll-houses remain as marks 
of former greatness. Most of the men of this day seem to have 
forgotten the past. The writer alighted from the Cumberland Valley 
train at Chambersburg and inquired of an elderly resident if any 
old road-houses or toll-gates on the ‘‘ Pike ” were within walking 
distance in the three hours between trains. His answer was nega- 
tive, but a walk was taken, nevertheless, to discover within a mile 
of the public square, going west, an ancient toll-house, a venerable 
hotel (made commonplace by a degenerate modern bar), and the 
tall wooden pump with its long and broadly-curved handle of iron. 

Where the road crossed the Susquehanna at Columbia is now a 
bridge, used at once for the passage of pedestrians, wagons, and 
railway trains. It is but a single narrow road, and the entrance of 
vehicles, whether moved by beasts or by steam, is controlled by 
telegraphic communication between the ends of the bridge. This 
feature can hardly be better than in the old days, though the elec- 
tric transit into Lancaster is doubtless swifter and more comfort- 
able than the stages of a hundred years ago. And the Conestoga 
freighter, here in its home, has gone to decay, although the boat- 
shaped box may still be sometimes seen on the neighbouring farms. 
The Pike contributes two well-built streets to Lancaster, east and 
west from the public square, and, going east, the road is carried 
across the Conestoga Creek, which not far away joins the Susque- 
hanna, 

The great focal point west of the mountains in early days was 
Pittsburg. Here two rivers converged, and hither land routes 
tended, not merely from Philadelphia, but, as we have seen, from 
New York and Albany, and, as we shall see, from the Potomac 
also. The final route in Pennsylvania was to follow the valleys 
rather than the uplands, and the early improvement of navigation 
in Pennsylvania took much the same course as in New York. The 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Juniata, and the Conemaugh pointed out 
Nature’s highway tothe West. The State had its society for the bet- 
terment of roads and navigation as far back as 1791, several years 
before the Inland Lock and Navigation Company built the short 
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canals of the more northern State. Indeed, the completion of the 
Potomac line was felt at that time more keenly than that of the 
Mohawk, and yet the Pennsylvanians had no sort of doubt of being 
able to control not only much of the Ohio traffic, but the Great 
Lake trade as well. They did not appreciate the fact that they 
must surmount altitudes more than four times as great as those of 
the pass of the Mohawk. 

By 1834 canal traffic was open from Philadelphia westward to 
Holidaysburg, and from Pittsburg eastward to Johnstown. Between 
Holidaysburg and the town on the rushing Conemaugh lay thirty- 
six miles of country constructed in one of Nature’s own ways and 
with slight reference to the schemes of migrating, trafficking human 
creatures. To read early accounts one would suppose the Alle- 
gheny front to be a belt of mountains piled like the Alps. But while 
the hills are rounded, and mantled even yet in great measure by 
forests, their altitude is respectable, and their more than two thou- 
sand feet put navigation out of the question. ‘The problem was 
solved by building the Portage Railway with alternating levels and 
inclines. Boats were floated upon cars at the water terminus and 
drawn by locomotives and stationary engines over the summit and 
deposited in the waiting waters on the east or west. Aftera time 
the summit was abandoned, and power was saved by carrying the 
road through the earliest tunnel in America. The prosperity of the 
stage and the Conestoga wagon was shattered, as the reign of the 
dirt road had passed in New York in 1825. The day of the canal 
and of the portage was short, for the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany was chartered in 1846; and in 1854, or twenty years from the 
beginning of continuous boat traffic, there was unbroken railway 
communication from the Delaware to the Ohio. 

Narrowly separated from the Pennsylvania routes are the passes 
followed by the Potomac and its branches. Up this river were 
natural lines of communication for Maryland and Virginia with the 
Ohio Valley and the lakes and prairies lying beyond. Thence early 
Virginia was supposed to extend, and hence both nature and his- 
tory may well have convinced the Virginian, and such an ardent 
Virginian as Washington, that the ancient colony, later become a 
State, was the natural heir to the commerce of the new domain 
beyond the mountains. 

Nor was Maryland to be left out, for she held the north bank of 
the Potomac and began to enact road laws in 1666. She built 
‘rolling roads,” along which two men could tumble great casks of 
tobacco into Annapolis, and her endless tidal inlets made many 
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ferries necessary. Numerous ‘‘ Joppa” roads gave a hint that that 
mart of tobacco yielded its precedence to Baltimore because of the 
better geographical conditions of the latter. The Monocacy Road 
early joined the western parts of the State to Philadelphia, and thus 
the progress toward the mountain-belt and across it was a natural 
evolution. The Ohio Company was founded to trade with the 
West, and this idea fully materialized in the final building of the 
National Road. 

Thus we are brought down to familiar names, for Christopher 
Gist was commissioned by the Ohio Company in 1749 to explore 
the routes leading westward. Going up the Potomac, he would 
come, as many a prehistoric hunter and fighter must have come, to 
that splendid water-gap which has been cut across the mountain 
by Wills Creek, where Fort Cumberland was soon built, and where 
the busy City of Cumberland stands to-day. Ignorant of history 
must he be who stands under the walls of that splendid notch and 
does not thrill at the sight of the swift stream, the National Road 
and four lines of railway passing through in their close parallel 
courses. 

Two years later Thomas Cresap, aided by the Indian Nemacolin, 
undertook to lay out a way to Pittsburg on the Ohio, and soon 
followed Washington’s mission to Ohio and the widening of the 
Nemacolin path, to which the name of Braddock’s Road has been 
given. What sort of a road Washington and his men could make 
through leagues of forest and mountain Braddock found to his 
cost as he sought to ride over it in the chariot he had been bent on 
buying at Alexandria. Satisfied at length, as he crept witha snail- 
pace of three or four miles a day, that Washington knew the land 
better than he, he discarded his carriage, sent back many wagons, 
and packed his supplies for the further journey toward the Ohio 
and his foes. But a half century was to pass before the Potomac 
and the Monongahela would see an adequate highway. So late as 
1807 Gallatin’s report on turnpikes contained a representation by 
Jonathan Ellicott of the Baltimore and Fredericktown turnpike, that 
a gap of 74% miles separated the road of his company from the 
proposed Government pike leading west from Cumberland. 

This link was at length built, and the National Road was brought 
to completion between the dates 1811 and 1818. This road the 
writer has seen for sections of a few miles each at certain important 
points, but he believes that the student of American geography and 
history would be well rewarded by devoting a month of time to 
traverse it. Let him begin by the tidal waters at Baltimore, pass 
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to Frederick, Hagerstown, and Cumberland, and there take up his 
journey over what is properly the National Road, through its seven 
hundred miles from the heart of the Appalachians to the heart of 
the prairies. He may not learn many specific facts that he cannot 
gain from books, but he will see with his own eyes a kind of cross- 
section of the eastern United States; he will know its great units 
of topography—plain, mountain, and plateau—until he comes to 
lowland again; he will see types of industry, the decay of the old 
and the growth of the new, while every arched bridge of stone, 
every toll-gate and battered road-house, will speak to him of a 
period of enterprise and power not less wonderful for the opening 


BRIDGE ON THE NATIONAL ROAD OVER WHEELING CREEK, FiVE MILES EAST OF WHEELING, W. VA. 
THE MONUMENT IS ON THE GROUNDS OF THE CRUGER MANSION, 
years of the nineteenth century than the things we see at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

The National Road is the most complete and tangible result of 
that widespread interest in communication which prevailed among 
common men and among American statesmen during the first 
decades of that century. No similar enterprise was so large, so 
fully completed, or so largely useful. 

The specifications for its building were included in the Act of 
Congress which ordained it. The road was to be four rods wide, 
raised in the middle with proper material, such as stone or gravel, 
and the grade must be low. The traffic upon it was enormous, and 
the procession of gay passengers, of the United States mails, and 
of imposing freight wagons probably created an impression on eye- 
witnesses not inferior to that now made by a four-track trunk rail- 
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way in this time, when we are somewhat hardened to the sight of 
great things. Mr. Hulbert’s volume (he entitles it the Cumberland 
Road) will be enjoyed by those who would read the story in detail. 
It will be observed that this typical Potomac route, as we may 
incline to call it, does not touch the soil of Virginia, but passes 
from Maryland up into Pennsylvania to Uniontown, crosses the 
Monongahela River at Brownsville, comes down to the Ohio River 
at Wheeling, and runs thence to Columbus and the Mississippi 
country. 

Some things point to a better appreciation of earth roads then 
than to-day. In 1818 one of the Maryland Governors, in his Mes- 
sage, condemned the locking of wheels, recommending a chainand 
shoe, and he proceeded to say that ‘‘ The great scourge to a turn- 
pike road is the narrow wheel, which should be made the subject 
of legislation.” The importance of wheels was recognized in the 
administration of the National Road, for wagons having tires above 
a certain width were not subject to tolls. 

There was democracy of travel in those days, and the average 
man, if he could pay the fare, rode with millionaires (if such there 
were) and with statesmen, of whom there certainly were some, going 
and coming between Washington and the West. 

A somewhat famous iron bridge crosses Dunlap Creek, close to 
its entrance upon the Monongahela between Bridgeport and 
Brownsville. It is on the line of the National Road, and it is 
tradition in Brownsville that Henry Clay was, on one of his journeys, 
overturned in the bed of the stream, and that he gathered himself 
up with the remark that Clay and mud should not be mixed in that 
place again. The rest of the story is that soon after his return to 
Washington there came unsolicited the order for this iron span, 
carrying the road high above the stream. The great Kentuckian 
was certainly in no danger upon the great covered wooden bridge 
over the Monongahela, which seems as staunch as ever, and whose 
massive timbered arches seem good for another century. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway were the natural successors to the National Road. The 
ardent passion for waterways and railways began to prevail at 
about the same time as in New York; for the Canal was chartered 
in 1823, and the railway but three or four years later, coinciding 
well with the corresponding strides in communication in New York 
and Pennsylvania. The ditch was intended to join not only the 
Ohio, but also the Lakes, to the Chesapeake. Perhaps it was pro- 
phetic that President Adams, in sinking the spade for the first turn- 
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ing of earth, hit a root and was obliged to doff his coat and bend 
lustily to his work; for the making of the canal was long and toil- 
some; it was never dug farther west than Cumberland, and this 
goal was only reached in the autumn of 1850. More than a quarter 
of acentury had been consumed while the Erie Canal, far greater 
in length, had been finished in eight years. The Chesapeake Canal 
has been a burden to the State, and now, after its four-score years 
of halting construction and scarcely profitable use, has passed, for 
a comparatively insignificant consideration, into the hands of the 
Wabash Railway Company. 

The railway, however, as with the rail routes of New York and 
Pennsylvania, has become the great Potomac avenue of transpor- 
tation, sending its long branches to Pittsburg, to Wheeling, and 
farther down the Ohio, all being outgrowths of the single trunk 
which leads up the Potomac, following its magnificent valley as far 
as Cumberland before divergence. And the traveller follows the 
majestic meanders, incised deep into the ancient plateau, and looks 
across upon the ditch, the subject of so much thought and outlay 
of money, and falling so far short of the brilliant hopes founded 
upon it. The railroad of the first years was important more as a 
prophecy, for horses, and even wind and sails, were the precarious 
motive powers that led up at length to the powerful locomotives 
that now climb up the highlands on one side and go comfortably 
down on the other. 

We have reviewed the New York, Pennsylvania, and Potomac 
lines of communication. Other routes have been found, but these 
are the three great avenues from the Atlantic directly crossing the 
eastern highlands from the seaboard to the lakes and the Missis- 
sippi. It remains to cast our eyes upon another route equally his- 
toric, which runs along the mountain axis, and crosses the belt of 
uplands far to the south. We have seen how the Hudson from the 
north gate of the Highlands to Albany is a section of the New 
York route to the West. The physiographer follows this same 
valley past Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, and Chambersburg in 
Pennsylvania, and recognizes it as the Hagerstown Valley in Mary- 
land, the Shenandoah or Valley of Virginia south of the Potomac, 
and the valley of east Tennessee, in the region about Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. It is not a valley of the ordinary type; it is not due 
in the usual degree and manner to the action of streams, but results 
from the denudation of upturned strata, and is bordered by the 
Blue Ridge and its equivalents on the southeast, and by the faces 
or escarpments of the great plateau on its northwest side. The 
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lines of migration passed from the Delaware to the Susquehanna, 
from the Susquehanna to the Potomac, thence up the Shenandoah 
along the head branches of the James and down the long water- 
courses of the Powell, Clinch, and Holston to the Tennessee. 
Immigrants found a well-trodden route into the Great Valley by 
way of Lancaster, from whence they would go to York, Hagers- 
town, and, crossing the Potomac, would pass, by way of Martins- 
burg, Winchester, and Staunton across the New River to the head- 
waters of the Tennessee. It was easier to push southwest along 
the valley and occupy its fertile lands than to break across the 


CUMBERLAND GAP FROM THE EAST, 


mountains into the wilderness of the plateau in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 


The migrations of Daniel Boone may be taken as typical of the 
movements of his time; for he was born by the Schuylkill, and 
after getting his wilderness training in the woods of Pennsylvania, 
went with his family by way of Harper’s Ferry and the Valley of 
Virginia to the far Southwest. There, however, he first turned 
to the basin of the Yadkin, until, after some years, in 1769, he 
recrossed the Blue Ridge, crossing also the streams and minor 
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ridges of the Great Valley, until he came to the Cumberland Gap, 
at the point where Kentucky and Virginia corner upon Tennessee. 
Few other points in the United States hold so much interest to 
physiographers and the historian as this. South and east from the 
Cumberland Range are the rolling and rich acres of the Valley of 
East Tennessee. To the northeast the range forms the rugged 
boundary between Virginia and Kentucky. To the southwest it 
runs on into Tennessee. Across it, toa depth of one thousand 
feet, is cut a V-shaped notch, the Cumberland Gap. Beyond isa 
broken valley a few miles wide, and then the Pine Mountain runs 
parallel to the Cumberland Mountain. Opposite the Cumberland 
Gap in Cumberland Mountain is the Pineville Gap, in Pine Moun- 
tain, and through the latter the Cumberland River finds its way 
out of the intermediate valley to make its course through the 
rugged plateau of Kentucky. 

North from the Cumberland Gap are the frowning steeps of the 
Pinnacle, whose summit is covered with Confederate earthworks, 
and affords the traveller a magnificent outlook across the Great 
Valley, and over the broken profiles of the Great Smokies of Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas. 

A notch one thousand feet deep in a small range of mountains 
is not in figures an impressive feature. A villainous road still 
rises on the east several hundred feet, to reach the summit of the 
pass. But it was the one convenient point of overflow to the Blue 
Grass Region and the Ohio River, and it was directly opposite 
Pineville Gap. The Indians had trodden it for long; Walker and 
Gist had climbed through it many years before Boone’s journeys 
to Kentucky, and the tides of travel that found the Gap before the 
end of the eighteenth century were ceaseless. Hence it marks the 
most famous point on one of the most famous American roads, a 
route variously known as Boone’s Trail, the Caintuck Hog Road and 
the Wilderness Road. 

The story of this road is told by Hulbert in Volume 6 of His- 
toric Highways, and the reader will find a vivid picture in the 
closing chapters of James Lane Allen’s Kentucky Blue Grass 
Region. It is in the heart of the country of the mountain white, 
and has yet its share of feuds and shootings, which comport 
strangely with such modern towns as Middlesboro, just inside the 
Cumberland gate and Pineville, in the Pineville notch. A college 
stands in the Great Valley, within a half hour’s drive of the Gap, 
the mountains and the plateau are rich in coal, and a tunnel with 
two lines of railway carries the traveller several hundred feet 
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beneath Boone’s ancient trail. The old and new are strangely 
blended in this land, and the visitor, according to his bent, can 
with equal facility look only at the new or altogether at the old, 
measuring the coal seams and building roads, or seeing in medita- 
tive vision the silent procession of men, women, and children who 
conquered the Ohio River and made possible the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and an American empire on the Pacific. 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE FRANCIS H. 
NICHOLS IN CHINA. 


These Notes describe the passage through the Yangtze Gorges 
and the land-travel to the City of Tachienlu, where Mr. Nichols 
lived for months, preparing himself for the Tibetan journey which 
he was never to make. Turned back in Eastern Tibet, he went by 
way of India to Gyangtse, where he died. 

Chinese names and words are spelled as in the Dairy. 


July 29, 1903. At eight o’clock this morning I left Ichang for Chunking, about 
480 miles farther up the Yang-tze. Three miles beyond Ichang the gorges of ‘the 
Yang-tze River begin. From Ichang to its sources, 1,000 miles to the westward, the 
river is confined between mountains and high cliffs. The compression of this vast 
body of water causes an exceptionally swift current, with swirling whirlpools. The 
numerous rocks, too, in the river-bed cause a succession of rapids, which make navi- 
gation at all times difficult, slow, and hazardous. But these conditions are now 
accentuated by the recent rise of the water in theriver. During the last three weeks 
the water has risen forty feet at Ichang, and I am informed that the rise at Chunking 
is 100 feet. The speed of the current has increased proportionately with the 
rise of water. For hundreds of miles the river runs with the force of a mill-race. 
As a result the usual junk traffic is almost suspended, and this part of the Yang-tze 
is practically devoid of boats of any kind. 

For me, however, a river voyage is necessary. In order to have as much time as 
possible on the Tibetan border I must hurry through this stage of my journey. 

My boat is a species of junk called a Wupan, The literal translation of wupan 
is five boards. After the fashion of the smaller craft of China, a wupan receives its 
name from the number of angles in its hull, just as the one-oared sanpan is so called 
because its /ives are three in number—two in its sides and one across its broad stern. 
My wupan is twenty-five feet long and has a beam of about eight feet. Like all 
Chinese boats, it is built in compartments divided by bulkheads. Although intended 
for carrying freight, the wupan is adapted for carrying passengers by a roof of mat- 
ting stretched over posts lashed to the sides. 

Over the wupan’s stern extends a long, ungainly tiller ; another similar tiller is at 
the square bow; along the thwarts are two long oars. Just forward of the matting- 
protected space which I dignify with the name of cabin a mast is stepped. From it 
hangs a square canvas sail, rigged with bamboo reefs. But by far the most important 
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part of the wupan’s equipment is the ropes of braided strips of bamboo, which are 
carried in huge coils, some stored on the decks and some below the boards of the 
cabin. 

It is with these ropes more than anything else that we are to be tugged and hauled 
over sunken reefs, through whirlpools and against a fierce current. 

The price of a journey to Chunking in a wupan is an‘ excellent commentary on 
the rate of wages and the cost of living in China. 

The captain or Zowsan with whom I made the contract has agreed to reach 
Chunking within 30 days for the sum of 96 taels (about $55 U.S.). Besides the boat, 
he provides the crew and their food and allows me to carry a cargo of 1,200 catties 
(1,600 lbs.) of merchandise to a French trader at Chunking, for which I am to be 
paid by the consignee 26 taels ($16), thereby reducing the cost of my voyage to about 
$30 gold. 

The crew consists of 18 men. If the lowban were to disperse among them all of 
the 96 taels he receives from me, he would pay each man for his month’s labour taels 
5.30 ($3.18 U. S.). 

Of course he does not do this. All of the taels 96 are not distributed among the 
crew. A considerable part are retained by the lowban as his profit, so that it is safe 
to assume that for performing the hardest kind of manual labour, working 14 hours 
per day in the burning sun, swimming, towing, and tracking, with only a crowded 
deck as a sleeping-place, each boatman receives considerably less than $3 gold per 
month. 

It must not be supposed, either, that the boatmen’s low wages are the gauge of an 
‘exceptionally low intelligence. 

The wupan is ungainly and hideous, but by a skilled knowledge of their craft 
they are able to force it against a tide and through whirlpools where steam naviga- 
tion has never succeeded. Every mile of the way presents new difficulties and 
dangers. Rarely are any two obstacles of the same kind. They can be overcome only 
by the greatest ingenuity and a skilled knowledge of their trade that is the result of 
a life spent on a Yang-tze boat. 

July 30. Awupan has three officers; the Lowban or captain, the Zaikon or pilot, 
and the headman of the coolies. The rank and authority of all of the three are about 
equal. Each is responsible for his share of the work, and noone of the three attempts 
to exercise any authority over the others. From a beam fastened across the boat amid- 
ships the lowban works the tiller. His appearance on the beam is not unlike a bird 
ona perch. His work would be impossible if he wore shoes, but, like all the rest of 
the ship’s company, the lowban’s feet are bare. From long practice they seem to 
have adapted themselves to the three-inch perch, and they cling around it like birds’ 
claws. 

At the bow stands the taikon. He manipulates the long oar and shouts orders 
to his five subordinates, whose duty it is to raise and lower the sail, to fend off the 
rocks with long bamboo poles and ‘‘ Yol/o,”’ as the Chinese call the peculiar style of 
sculling which furnishes the principal motor power for the great majority of all the 
ships of the Empire. 

The oars are attached by bamboo ropes to bollards in the wupan’s bulwarks. 
In the yolo movement the oars drag in the water parallel with the sides of the boat. 
The oars are never lifted out of the water as in rowing, but the boatmen merely take 
hold of the long handles and, with a movement of the wrist, turn the oars in the 
water and then let them fall back again. The yolois quite as important a factor in 
steering as the rudder. By the yolo the boat can be made to go either fast or slow, 
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and yet the movement of the boatmen in working the oars is always apparently the 
same. Crude and clumsy as the oars are, it must be a very delicate manipulation of 
them which can produce such differences of speed and direction without any percep- 
tible difference of method. 

The thirteen trackers comprise the shore force of the wupan. The trackers 
wear over their shoulders a heavy cloth loop, which is attached to the towing rope. 

In places when an adverse current is the only obstacle they walk along the shore 
two abreast, with the rope between them. 

When the walls of the gorges rise in precipitous cliffs they clamber from one foot- 
hold to another, carrying the tow-line a distance of two hundred yards or more from 
the boat, make it fast toa tree or toa projecting rock, and then slowly haul the wupan 
up tothem. Here it is made secure bya short line carried ahead again by the track- 
ers. Occasionally we pass a small bay of the Yang-tze or the mouth of a tributary 
river. To carry the line around such an obstacle would be impossible. At the first 
bay we encountered I wondered how the feat was to be accomplished. One of the 
trackers took the end of the rope in his teeth and swam across the inlet. The rest 
followed him, swimming as unconcernedly as if they were walking on land. Without 
a moment’s hesitation for a drying or resting process, the crowd seized the rope they 
had just landed and hauled us up to them. This swimming manceuvre is repeated 
many times in the course of the day. The trackers think nothing of jumping into 
the river on a minute’s notice and remaining for three-quarters of an hour submerged 
to the shoulders. The whirlpools and undertow make swimming exceedingly danger- 
ous for foreigners, but the boatmen seem to have absolutely no fear. On the 
rare occasions when the smooth water is reached the trackers clamber into the boat 
and join the crew at the yolo. One of their number is a boy about twelve years old. 
It is his especial province to ‘‘ give the song” to the boatmen. Ina childish treble 
he sings over and over again ‘‘O, Yo, Lo Lo La Lo,” while the men at the oars 
keep up an accompaniment of ‘‘ Ha Che, Ha Che,” as they twist at the Yo Lo. 

A few of the trackers wear breechclouts. The rest are stark naked. In deference 
to the scruples of foreigners, the ship’s company in Ichang wore the usual blue cot- 
ton blouses and trousers; but we had not been under way an hour before every man 
carefully: rolled up his clothes in a neat bundle, hid it away underneath the boards 
of the deck, and then went back to primitive costume. 

July 31. My passport from Pekin easily obtained for me as escort to Chunking 
a ‘*Red Boat” (Hong Chuan). This is one of the lifeboats which from time imme- 
morial the provincial governments of Hupeh and Sichuen have maintained on the 
-Yang-tze River for the safety of boatmen and travellers. The Red Boat derives its 
name from its crimson colour. In shape it is a flat-bottomed punt about twelve feet 
long, with square bow and stern. It is equipped with a short mast and sail. The 
Red Boat’s crew of six men are all trained swimmers. They wear a uniform similar. 
to that of Chinese soldiers, but they carry no weapons. The ordinary work of a Red 
Boat is to patrol the river and to render assistance to junks that may have capsized 
or have run on a rock, but a mandarin travelling on the river is usually furnished with 
a Red Boat as an escort to insure the safety of the voyage. As my passport entitles 
me to the same privileges as a mandarin, the /ewfai of Ichang readily assented to 
allow a Red Boat to accompany me all the way to Chunking. 

Aug. 1. We experienced to-day an example of the dangers of junk navigation on 
the upper Yang-tze. From daybreak until noon the trackers had toiled and tugged 
at the lines, had swum across rivers, and finally succeeded in forcing the wupan 
through four miles of rapids and whirlpools. We were to halt for traffic in a tiny 
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harbour, where we could see several junks had already tied up before us. The 
trackers on shore were making one final effort to drag us around a promontory into 
the harbour. 

The taikon at the bow swung the oar against the last rapid; but he had miscal- 
culated the force of the water. A-whirlpool caught the wupan and threw her bow 
around. The rope snapped like a piece of thread, throwing the trackers on their 
backs. The current swept our creaking old craft broadside on down the stream. We 
bumped on rocks and swung round and round likea top. For a moment the lowban 
lost his head and jumped from his perch; then, recovering himself, he shouted, ‘‘ Yo 
La Lo La Yo La la lo,” and the others began to work. Little by little the crew 
edged the wupan in to the shore, and just as I had decided that we were about to cap- 
size we drew up at the bank and made fast to a rock in almost the same spot whence 
we had started in the morning. The trackers came down to us in the Red Boat five 
minutes later. 

Aug. 2. During the night I was awakened by a tremendous wind-storm, which 
blew down the gorge. On arising I found that the water had risen five feet during 
the night. The rise has been so great that the towing-paths along the banks are 
submerged and impossible for the trackers. There is nothing for it but to wait here 
until the river falls again, whlch will probably be within thirty-six hours. 

Aug. 3. Miao Ko and its environs constitute one of the most beautiful places 
I have seen in China. Opposite to the town brown cliffs rise sheer and steep out of 
the river. From a hill just outside of Miao Ko one can obtain a fine view of the - 
gorge, which we shall enter as soon as the water permits. The cliffs at the gorge 
entrance are almost met by a mountainous promontory. Between the two the brown, 
muddy water boils like a cauldron. Cliffs and promontory must both be at least 500 
feet high. For China, there is an exceptionally large number of trees near Miao Ko 
and a great abundance of foliage. The green leaves and boughs relieve the monotony 
of the rocky cliffs. The village itself is on a steep hillside, the houses built in 
terraces, protected by walls of rough stone. Rude stone stairways lead down to the 
water’s edge. Back of the town is a bamboo grove, where the close leaves keep out 
the rays of the midsummer sun and form a delightful resting-place. A pretty cas- 
cade falls over the rocks near Miao Ko. I at first supposed that its water must be 
pure, but a short clamber among the rocks soon disillusioned me. Just above’the 
cataract is a rock basin, which the townspeople of Miao Ko use for washing their clothes. 
All day long men, women, and children beat and roll their soiled trousers and blouses in 
the clear mountain stream, making the cataract below more polluted than the Yang-tze 
itself. The obtaining of pure drinking water is one of the difficulties of this part of 
the world. The rule followed by natives and foreigners alike in treating Yang-tze 
water is to first clarify it with alum and then boil it for two hours before drinking it; 
but even after this process it is full of tiny floating particles, which make it look any- 
thing but attractive. Ina corner of my cabin I have devised a filter out of a fruit 
can and powdered charcoal, which works admirably. At least so far as appearances 
go, the water that drips from it is absolutely pure. 

The river rose three feet again last night. When we shall be able to go on I do 
not know. 

Aug. 4. The river has risen so high and rapidly during the last few days that it 
must have reached its maximum. Miao Ko is so charming a place that were it not 
for my eagerness to lose no time in reaching Ta Chien Lo, I should not in the least 
object to remaining here a month. About the village are many delightful walks in 
the shape of rude rock stairways cut in the mountain side. These paths invariably 
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lead to little shrines, in which sit enthroned gaily-painted idols, to whom the villagers 
burn sticks of incense. 

Living on the Yang-tze possesses one advantage which previous travellers have 
left untold. The village of Miao Ko is the most economical place in which I have 
ever resided, as the following prices of commodities will indicate: 

Eggs—84 cash per dozen = 5 cents U. S. 
One spring chicken = g cents U. S. 
4 lbs. string beans = 2% cents U. S. 

Fish is plentiful, and I yesterday purchased six pounds of one newly caught that 
greatly resembled an American pike for 200 cash (about 12 cents U. S.). 

Almost every farmer on the hillside hereabouts keeps from four to five goats. 
They are all snow-white, and are very tame. 

Aug. 5. At noon to-day a breeze from the east sprang up, which the lowban at 
once took advantage of for another start. During the morning the water had fallen 
some six feet, uncovering the tracking-paths along the bank. A breeze is necessary 
to steady the boat and to hold her against the current in the crossings which must be 
made. 

The process of crossing the river is the most dangerous part of travel on the 
Yang-tze, although at first sight it seems like a very simple operation. With the 
water at its highest, as at present, a number of submerged reefs lurk just below the 
surface. If the wupan happens to strike one of these, the current catching her on 
the other side will instantly capsize her, and your wupan will be a total wreck within 
a few minutes. 

A rapid here called the Tong Nin is about three miles long. Between precipi- 
tous cliffs and steep, rocky hill sides the current boils and swirls. Several of the rocks 
are so steep that the tow-lines have to be carried past them. For the purpose we 
engaged a small Sanpan, which preceded us by several boat-lengths. 

The way in which a Red Boat can take one of these rapids is simply marvellous, 
It seems to be taken for granted that a Red Boat can go anywhere on the river. 

The crew are under a drill, and know by instinct just what to do in every possible 
emergency. Although the Red Boat is provided with ropes, the crew seldom use 
them. 

In passing a rapid one man jumps ashore. He carries a long, light bamboo pole 
with an iron hook at the end. Another man in the boat holds out to him a cor- 
responding pole with a similar hook at the end. The two link them together, thus 
forming a continuous line, by which the boat is towed. 

August 7. For the past two days we have been slowly tugging up the shore, 
Our progress is about ten miles a day. In the afternoon we are assisted by a light 
wind, which begins to blow up the river about one o’clock. Strangely enough, in 
the morning the breeze is always down stream. 

This has been the hardest day yet. We passed to-day the Chi Zan, perhaps the 
most dangerous of all the rapids between Ichang and Chunking. At low water this 
rapid is a mass of projecting rocks; but these are now covered to a considerable 
depth, and I found the Chi Tan the easiest part of our day’s progress. 

The weather is frightfully hot. The mercury in the thermometer in my cabin 
has registered go° for the last forty-eight hours. 

August 10. Days on the Yang-tze are so much alike that a record of one isa 
record of all. 


For about every four rapids which we attempt to pass the wupan is carried away 
in one, and drifts helplessly down stream. The trackers slowly wander down stream, 
and start with a new rope from a point half a mile below the rapid. 
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August 11. The colour of the Yang-tze is a dark brown. Its width varies from 
half a mile in the more compressed parts of the gorges to a mile and a half in the 
places where the hillsides are less steep. In the centre the current is so much 
stronger than at the sides that the difference in the speed of the water causes a back 
current along the banks, and this pressure of the slow water against the more rapid 
current causes the centre of the river to rise to a very noticeable height above the 
edges. Looking up stream the Yang-tze has much the appearance of a city street— 
raised in the centre and graduating toward the edges, which correspond to the 
streets’ gutters. 

Wherever a point of land projects into the river the fierce current striking against 
it deflects, and the impact causes a diagonal current to form an angle with the shore. 
This cross-current is visible for perhaps half a mile from the land. It is the con- 
tinual warfare between these currents which causes what are usually referred to in 
descriptions of the Yang-tze as ‘‘ rapids”’ ; but they are not rapids as we understand 
the term in America. They are not a confusion of waters caused by a current 
passing over an indiscriminate mass of rocks. The Chinese call these meetings of 
the currents Huns, and regard them as the river’s greatest dangers. 

In some places the contour of the shore causes the current to parallel it and not 
to form a cross-current. Such a rapid is called a Zan, 

Two anchor ropes are considered necessary for a hun, but only one for a tan. 

Aug. 12. At nine o’clock this morning we entered the Kuifu gorge. It is only 
three miles long, but it contains so many huns and tans and the tracking-paths are so 
high above the bed of the river that it was seven o'clock in the evening before we 
reached the end of the three miles and tied up at the city of Kuifu. 

Along the north bank of Kuifu gorge a road about ten feet in width is cut like a 
shelf in the side of the cliffs. In some places the road is 200 feet above the river. 
The outer edge of the roadway is not protected by a rail, and nearly all of the dis- 
tance one misstep would hurl one into the river, many feet below. The tendency to 
walk over the edge is to some extent corrected by ingeniously inclining the roadbed 
inward, so that if the wayfarer’s foot slipped he would naturally fall against the cliff 
and not into the Yang-tze. I walked along this road for almost its entire distance. 
In one of the highest and most dangerous places I came upon a little village of about 
a dozen houses. These were built of mud, with the cliff constituting one side of the 
house. According to Chinese standards, the village was complete in every detail. 
It contained a tea-house, a spring of water, and several pigs, whose sties were formed 
by hollows cut out of the rock. ‘As is the rule everywhere in China, children were 
numerous in the village. They played about the rocks and rolléd on the precipice, 
with, apparently, no fear of ever going over the edge. 

Along this road the trackers had to carry the long line that towed the wupan far 
below them. The line was like a bar of iron, and many times as their backs bent 
under the strain and they wefe dragged a foot or so nearer to the edge I expected to 
see them go tumbling down the face of the cliff. This, my lowban tells me, not 
infrequently happens. If a heavy boat carries away in the current the only hope for 
the trackers is to cut the rope and let the boat take care of itself. An instant’s 
lingering on the road means almost certain death for the trackers. 

Between Kuifu and Chunking the river broadens, and the 7ams, though still 
numerous, are not very dangerous. 

Kuifu is the residence of a French Roman Catholic and an English Protestant 
Missionary. Though these two are tae only white men within 200 miles, they dislike 
each other cordially, and their converts dwell in anything but Christian love. 
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The Englishman is a graduate of Cambridge, and a man of excellent family. 
He came to see me, and during my six hours in Kuifu I called on him. I found 
him in a wretched inn, where he had two scantily-furnished rooms; yet he told me 
that during a visit to America two years ago he had dined at the White House at the 
invitation of President Roosevelt. 

The Sichuenese are of so dark a brown that they hardly seem to belong to the 
Mongolian race. They certainly are not yellow Chinese. They are short, thick-set, 
and muscular, and their features seem to be a strange blending of Ethiopian, Malay, 
and Mongol. Their skins are of the same colotras the natives of Singapore. They have 
the almond-shaped eyes of the Chinese; while their noses are as flat and their lips as 
thick as those of an American negro. This may be due to a touch of Lolo blood. 
The Lolos, who now survive in mountains near Kiating, were the aborigines of 
southwest China. They are said to bear a remarkable resemblance to negroes. This 
is only my first impression of the Sichuanese. I shall probably change it many times 
as I see more of them. 

Shi Liang, the newly-appointed Viceroy of Sichuen, whom I met in Peking, is 
now on his way to Chentu, his new capital. He will come up the Yang-tze as far as 
Wantien, and thence go overland to Chentu. Great preparations for his arrival are 
making all along the river. All day we have accompanied a flotilla of junks, which 
are escorting two mandarins from Kuifu to Wantien, where they are to superintend 
the ceremonies of welcoming Shi Liang. Every village shows signs of unusual pre- 
paration. The smallest have triangular crimson flags at the landing-places. 

Aug. 16. We passed to-day the town of Wantien, one of the largest on the 
Yang-tze. There seems to be a remarkable similarity in the location of all the towns 
on this part of the river. They are nearly all on the north bank at the western end 
of the gorge. 

The river has fallen so rapidly during the last few days that it has reached a con- 
dition which the Chinese call *‘ half water.” In nearly all of the larger rocks on the 
shore are indentations and holes that have been made by the iron points of the poles 
by which boatmen have fended in their voyages up and down the river. In corners 
of the rocks holes have been drilled for receiving junk anchor ropes. Without 
exception, these holes are notched on the down-river side. The notch is just large 
enough to contain a bamboo anchor rope. The notches are the result of ages of 
anchor ropes at each hole. The rocks are all of granite formation. 

Once in a while we reach a hun, where the odds are so much against us that the 
combined strength of fourteen men at the ropes is not sufficient to pull us through. 
At such places, in accordance with a time-honoured custom, the lowban goes ashore 
and at the nearest farmhouse asks for assistance. He returns with from twelve to 
twenty men, women and children from neighbouring fields, who fall in behind the 
trackers and pull and shout until the hun is passed. The rules of the river compel 
farmers to give aid to any junkmaster who may ask for it. If the junkmaster can 
afford it he gives each of his conscript assistants a fee of 5 cash (3 mills U. S. money), 
but they are compelled by law to work and pull equally hard whether the cash be 
forthcoming or not. 

Aug. 21. For the last three days we have made but little progress. The heat has 
been intense, and the nights are as hot as the days. The mercury remains stationary 
at 94° in my cabin. With the heat we have experienced a succession of rainstorms, 
which do not cool the atmosphere, but only add to the humidity. It is impossible 
for coolies to track in the rain, because the water makes the rocks and mud banks too 
slippery for a foothold in walking. At the first appearance of a shower we tie up at 
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the nearest rock or at a stake driven into the bank. The matsare spread on the frame 
over the deck, and under it the men huddle. 

Aug. (26). The last six days have been uneventful. This part of the Yang-tze 
resembles a vast lake in appearance. 

At six o’clock yesterday afternoon we emerged from a gorge to see a sanpan com- 
ing to meet us. From the stern of the sanpan floated a yellow Custom House flag, 
and an Englishman in a white suit sat in the stern. He told me that Chunking was 
only eight miles away. After his countersigning of the lowban’s papers we con- 
tinued on our way for a mile, where we made fast for the night. 

This morning we reached the wharf of the Chunking Trading Co., where the 
lowban was paid off and the crew dismissed, but not until each one of them had come 
forward and saluted me by clasping his hands in front of him. I am assured in 
Chunking that our voyage of 29 days was exceedingly quick for this time of year. 
Fifty days is the time usually considered necessary at high water. I am staying at 
the Hong of the C. 7. Co. I expect to start on my overland journey across Sichuen 
within ten days. 


PEH SHIH I. SICHUEN. 


Sept. 7. I begin this morning the second stage of my journey to Ta-Chien-Lo. 
My company of coolies constitutes a caravan. 

Two servants are a necessity. A chair between them means three carriers. My 
own chair has four carriers, and the luggage needs four more, besides a foreman or 
director of the entire company, called a ‘‘ Footoo.” In addition to these, I have four 
soldiers detailed as a guard to accompany me by the Fu Mandarin of Chunking. 

The system of engaging a caravan in Sichuen proves that an ExpressCompany in 
North America is not an innovation after all. On precisely the same principle is a 
Forwarding Hong of Chunking, where companies of this kind have existed for thou- 
sands of years. A Forwarding Hong will transport anybody or anything from one 
part of Sichuen to another for an agreed sum within a stipulated time, and will 
guarantee his or its safe delivery. The Hong is responsible for everything it carries, 
and is bound to refund to the shipper any loss of his merchandise in transit. 

In this way I am being shipped. The consigner is the Chunking Trading Co. 
The consignee is a Chinese trader in Tibetan musk at Ta Chien Lo. 

The time limit for the Hong is 28 days. I pay at the rate of 10,000 cash ($6.30 
U.S.) for each carrier. Allmy men find their own food and lodging along the way. 

My original plan was to purchase a pony in Chunking; but I found that ponies 
were outside of the Hong equipments, and that a pony would require a hostler or 
‘* Mafu” to care for him. The mafu would be responsible to no one. He could 
steal the pony or steal any of my belongings, and I should have no redress save an 
unsatisfactory appeal to a mandarin. 

For this reason I was compelled to abandon a pony for a chair, not unlike those 
in vogue in Europe two hundred years ago. 

My quartet of soldiers wear red coats edged with black braid, and blue cotton 
trousers that reach.only to their knees. They are minus hats andshoes. Across the 
back of each is slung a sort of scabbard containing an umbrella and a short broad- 
sword, These two weapons constitute the entire equipment of most Sichuen soldiers, 
of whom I saw many hundred in Chunking. 

To-day we accomplished go li (about 30 miles). I am writing this in a Chinese 
inn which we reached aftersundown. 
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MA FENG CHIAO. 

Sept. 8. The so-called road which we are following westward from Chunking is 
a stone-paved path or walk, about ten feet wide, that winds around and across hills 
among the rice fields.. The hills are not of any great height, and a road of ordinary 
width could easily be constructed over them. The reason for the narrow path I take 
to be a desire to economize every foot of space for the cultivation of rice. Such a 
dense and crowded agriculture as covers these hills I have never seen before; not 
even in China. From base to summit every square inch of hillside is terraced in such 
a way as to form a series of dams encircling the hill. Behind these dams is caught 
the water of the brooks and rivulets in their course toward the Yang-tze. 

These streams also bring with them a considerable deposit of mud and loam, in 
which they bury the rice sprouts and immerse them in about two feet of water, con- 
verting the terraces behind the dams into veritable swamps. 

- these dams that the stone pathway is built. 
miles of a series of marshes. 


It is along the tops of 
All day we seemed to be passing through 


The water in the pools is quite stagnant, and in consequence swarms of mosquitoes 
follow the traveller. Yet these same stagnant rice pools add greatly to the beauty of 
the scenery. When looked at from above their green scum is not visible. They 
shimmer in the sunlight like tiny lakes. 

The system of Kung Kwans which I found so comfortable in Shensi is sadly modi- 
fied in this part of Sichuen. The Kung Kwan exists in every town as in the north 
of China. One suite of rooms is retained for officials or travellers with Government 
passports, but the rest of the building is rented as an inn for the general public. I 
am writing this to-night from sucha place. Mosquitoes are thick and the thermometer 
registers go°. 

FUNG SHAN-ZAN, 
Another day amid the rice fields gave me an opportunity to see some- 
thing of the methods of preparing rice for market. 

A crop is now being harvested. After the rice has been mowed with sickles it is 
tied in bundles and left to dry in the sun. Then a wooden box about six feet long, 
six wide, and four deep is built near the road by the side of the field. Around three 
sides of the box a screen of matting about eight feet high is constructed. Two men 
take the rice in bunches and beat the dry ears against the edge of the box. The rice 
flies against the screen and falls into the box. By this simple process the immense 
rice crop of the entire Province of Sichuen is harvested. 

I also visited a rice mill where the hulls are removed. The rice, as it comes from the 
threshing apparatus, is placed in a hole in a hard clay floor. A heavy hammer that 
just fits the hole is worked by a treadle so as to fall upon the pile of rice beneath. The 
hole is so dug that the hammer does not fall directly upon the rice andcrushit. The 
rice is struck a slanting blow, which only loosensthe husk. It is next placed between 
two stones, which grind it gently (without pressing it) until the husk falls off, when 
the rice and chaff are separated by sieves, and the product is ready for market. 

Oh, the mosquitoes of Sichuen! In the courtyard of this Kung Kwan are four 
swinging lamps. They were made in China, but the oil they burn came from the 
United States. It is for sale in almost every village in Sichuen—in hundreds of 
places where no other foreign product is known. 


Sept. 9. 


YuEN CHUAN. 


September 10. Thecountry over which we are now passing is the most prosperous 
part of China I have ever seen. The costly merchandise for sale in the shops of the 
towns, the large number of middle-class men who can afford to ride in chairs, and 
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the excellent maintenance of the temples and shrines would all seem to prove that 
the Sichuenese are right when they say that their province is the ‘‘ Garden of 
China.” 

In the course of each day’s journey the traveller passes at least six towns of con- 
siderable size. The arrangement and construction of them all are about the same. 
The stone walk which constitutes the highway expands at a gateway into a road 
about twenty feet wide. This expanded road is the main street of the town. Cross- 
ing it at right angles are other streets, all paved with huge stone blocks, which—for 
China—are kept quite clean. Opening on the streets are many shops, whose variety 
and quality of merchandise are unequalled in China. 

The shops of Peking do not compare with those of Sichuen. Silks, furs, silver, 
jewellery, confectioners and tailors’ shops, are at every corner, along with warehouses 
for rice and grain. Dealers in grain sit in front of their offices at little tables, on 
which samples of the different grades of their commodity are exposed in neat piles 
to public view, much as grain samples are arranged in the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

The ‘‘ science of business” seems to have reached a degree of perfection, or im- 
perfection, that would do credit to any metropolis in the world. In exchanging my 
Silver syce into cash for travelling expenses I encounter a slight fluctuation in price 
from day to day. This is due to a ‘‘ market for money,” which exists in every town, 

The market is a counterpart of a Bourse or Board of Trade in the West. Here. 
the Chinese merchants meet every morning, and, by bidding on exchange for the 
various parts of the country, establish a rate for the next twenty-four hours, 
Gold is always quoted in the Yang-tze Valley in Shanghai taels. 

Because of the high water in the river very little merchandise from Shanghai 
reaches Sichuen during the summer, so that the balance of trade is strongly against 
Shanghai—a fact which is sad for a traveller from a land on a gold basis. But 

‘Shanghai exchange is falling now with the river. Its fractional reduction is deter- 
mined from day to day by these ‘‘ markets for money.” 

The number of inhabitants of Sichuen is variously estimated at from 40,000,000 
to 65,000,000. Its area is about 215,000 square miles. 

Broadway during the ‘‘rush” hours was never so crowded as is any street of a 
Sichuen town. The crowds push and jostle so vigorously that it takes a deal of 
shouting on the part of my bearers to open a way for us. 

The same numerous population is found in the fields. Human beings literally 
swarm everywhere, even in the rice swamps, where hundreds can be seen at the 
threshing-boxes or ploughing in the mud with water-buffaloes. 

LuNG CHUAN. 

Sept. 11. The fervour for and interest in the Buddhist religion are noticeable in 
an increased degree as we approach nearer to the Tibetan border. As far as 
Chunking the usual blending of the three faiths of China—Buddhist, Taoist, and 
Confucian—was to be seen in all the temples, Taoist good-luck sticks before 
Buddhist images and tablets to Confucius confronting pictures of Gautama in the 
same temple yard. But now the manifestations of Confucius and the Taoists are 
growing fewer with each day’s march. 

In the roadside shrines and temples we see images that illustrate the life of 
Gautama and the Bodisats. Some of the images are remarkably well executed, and 
the excellent condition in which they are maintained shows the reverence in which 
they are held. 

Buddhist priests are everywhere. I find them on the roads, in the inns, and in 
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the shops of the towns ; their close-shaven heads, with the marks of their initiation 
burned in the scalp, are in marked distinction to the queues of the ordinary China., 
man. In several towns which we passed to-day a sort of screen had been con- 
structed at the side of the street. On the screen was painted a design of Buddhas 
around a picture of Gautama in the centre. In front of the screen was seated a 
priest reading prayers in chanting monotone. He kept time with his sing-song 
melody by beating with a stick on a hollow gourd. His attitude was of rapt atten- 
tion as he went through the ceremony. He was contemplating Gautama, and was 
drowning the distracting noises of the town by the drum-beats. 


L1 O SUNG. 

Sept. 12, At Lung Chuan the road to the westward divides, uniting again two- 
days’ journey farther on. The stone pathway has now dwindled to less than five 
feet in width. It is with the utmost difficulty that one chair can pass another. No 
one but trained Chinese bearers could acccomplish the feat at all. In passing, the 
bearers of the two chairs step to the edge of the path and swing their burdens out 
over the rice swamps below them, moving forward at the same time. One misstep 
would mean a bath in about four feet of mud. 

By the roadside, hereabouts, are stone structures of the same shape as pagodas. 
They are all about twenty feet high. They are hollow, and near the base of each 
isa large opening. Within the structure, just underneath the opening, is an iron 
grate and evident preparation for kindling fires. 

Upon inquiring what these structures might be, I was informed that they were 
furnaces for burning waste-paper on which were any written or printed characters. 


CHANG CHAU SHAN. 

Sept. 14. Tze Liu, where I passed last night, is the centre of the salt-mining 
industry of China. As the traveller approaches Tze Liu from any direction he sees 
outlined against the sky a multitude of derricks, each about seventy feet high, of the 
same shape and design as stone-hoisting derricks at home. Each derrick marks a 
salt well. 

A merchant of Tze Liu, who had been apprised of my coming, called on meat the 
inn in Tze Liu, and said he would be pleased to act as my guide in visiting the salt 
wells. I gladly accepted his invitation, and returned with my admiration of 
Chinese ingenuity greatly increased. The system of mining salt proves that the 
Chinese have had for centuries a knowledge of mechanics which far excelled the 
mechanical knowledge of Europe 300 years ago. 

With the one great difference, that steam-power is not used in salt-mining, the 
system and apparatus are quite as complex as similar operations in the United 
States. 

The salt is held in a solution of black brine that is found at a depth of from 
150 to 1,500 feet. The brine strata are reached by a drive-well, exactly like a petro- 
leum-boring, with the difference that bamboo trunks about six inches in diameter 
take the place of iron pipe.. 

Inside the bamboo tube a bucket is lowered into the brine. The bucket, too, is 
made of sections of bamboo welded together with wrought iron. This bucket ‘is 
fitted at the bottom with a heavy leather washer, which is opened by the force 
with which it strikes the brine-water and is closed again when it begins to ascend. 
This bucket is raised and lowered by a heavy rope made of Zoudza (a kind of bam- 
boo). The rope is passed over a wheel in the top of the derrick above the weil, and 
thence by a system of pulleys to a bamboo drum about twenty feet in diameter. 
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This drum is made to revolve by water-buffaloes harnessed to arms that project from 
it. The buffaloes are worked in relays. 

The brine is emptied from the bamboo bucket into a stone tank, from which it 
runs through a series of bamboo tubes to the evaporating-house. Lines of these 
tubes, on trestles, extend for miles around Tze Liu. They form a pipe-line system 
that existed a thousand years before the Standard Oil Co. was born. The brine- 
tubes all concentrate in the big square stone building, where the salt is evaporated. 
The brine is run into iron pans built over brick furnaces. Under each pan natural 
gas is burning. This fuel was discovered near Tze Liu about sixty years ago, and 
since that time has been used for all the drying processes. 

Bamboo, again, takes the place of iron pipe in bringing the gas from the under- 
ground well about half a mile away. As it leaves the bamboo the gas flows through 
a trough filled with sand. This sand is ignited, and forms the burner for the pans. 
Between the rows of pans are natural-gas torches to increase the heat of the room. 
These consist of bamboo tubes about ten feet in height, the ends covered with a 
baked clay cap, through which the gas percolates slowly enough to burn with a 
subdued flame. 

Although salt wells abound everywhere within a radius of thirty miles of Tze 
Liu, the natural-gas output is only at one place, on the eastern edge of the town. 
The distance between the gas and some of the outlying wells is too great for the 
conveying of the brine through the bamboo pipe-line. From the more distant 
wells the brine is brought down the Shuen Tan River in large sanpans, built on 
the principle of an oil-tank steamer. The sanpans are emptied into the pipe-line 
by an endless-chain apparatus, which works on the principle of a grain-conveyer. 
The motive power consists of coolies, who sit on a bench on the bank and, with 
their feet, whirl around the axle on which the conveyer-chain revolves. 

Short as is the period during which natural gas has been used as the salt-dryer 
of China, it has been used in Sichuen for twice as many years as in America. In 
Tze Liu there is no anxiety as to the diminution of the supply. The flow is as great 
to-day as when it was first discovered. 


CHAU Pu. 
Sept. 15. Shortly before noon to-day we passed the town of Yung tien, one of 
the largest between Chunking and Kiating. On the side of a rocky hill near Yung 
tien is a head of Buddha cut in a stone alcove. The head must be fifty feet in height, 
and is remarkably well executed. The head is gilded, and very beautiful as the sun- 
light falls on it across the hillside. 


St Lio Pu. 


Sept. 16. I am writing to-night from a farm-house about 95 li (29 miles) from 
Kiating. 

Soon after leaving Tsia Chau Pu this morning we encountered a heavy rainstorm 
which followed us all day. The road was in wretched condition, and very slippery 
for the coolies. It has been my custom in rough places to leave my chair and walk. 
I was attempting this to-day, when my foot slipped on a stone, and I stumbled down 
an embankment, my knee striking a rock and causing considerable pain. My boy 
helped me back into my chair, and we came on to this little hamlet, where we were 
compelled to stop for the night. 

My knee is stiff and swollen and rather painful. Fortunately we are only one 
stage from Kiating, where there is a medical missionary. 
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KIATING, 

Sept. 17. We reached here this evening at 7.30, after the hardest day’s march 
since leaving Chunking. The fine drizzle of yesterday continued during the morning, 
making rapid progress over the slippery road impossible. 

My lame knee kept me in my chair all day. 

The size of the farm-houses and their barns and outhouses is evidence of the pros- 
perity of Sichuen. Were it not for the ever-present rice fields and water-buffaloes 
it would take but little stretch of the imagination to fancy oneself in America. 

Many of the farm-houses are built of stone or brick. Some of them are two stories 
in height. In front of almost every house is a sort of yard, containing an arbor built 
of bamboo, over which vines are trained. Near some of the houses, too, are beds of 
flowers. 

The approach to Kiating from the east is a delightful relief after the monotony 
of rice fields and hillside terraces. The narrow stone road gradually descends into 
the valley of the Min River. The road passes between high sandstone cliffs overhung 
with moss and ferns and crosses several small streams on heavy stone bridges. 
After g li (3 miles) of this kind of a highway we suddenly emerged on the bank of the 
Min. Across it, about a mile and a half away, I could distinguish in the gathering 
twilight the pagodas and temple roofs of Kiating. My luggage, two boys, coolies, 
and myself were loaded into a sanpan and yoloed across to the small river gate of 
the city. 

GANG Jou Pu. 

Sept. 18. Kiating is the cleanest city I have seen in China. The pavements of 
the streets are not only built of stone blocks, but they are kept in excellent repair, and 
graduate from a raised centre to gutters at the side like an American roadway. Some 
streets, too, have stone curbs that border narrow stone sidewalks the like of which are 
rare in the Eighteen Provinces. 

I visited the Canadian Methodist Mission station, where I found a medical mis- 
sionary named Dr. Adams. He looked at my knee and told me that I had fractured 
the knee-cap. 

It was so swollen, however, that he could not make a very thorough examination. 
He referred me for a more definite diagnosis to an American Baptist missionary at 
Yachau, five days’ journey from Kiating. With some bandages which Dr. Adams 
gave me and a piece of board I improvised a splint, which my boy Ming Yi tied 
around my leg, so as to prevent any bending of the knee. I have had the foot-rest of 
my chair swung at an angle, to obviate the necessity of taking my knee from a rigid 
position while riding, and by these devices I manage to be very comfortable. 

HuncG YA. 

Sept. 19. The country through which we have passed since leaving Kiating is 
one of the most beautiful regions I have ever seen anywhere. 

The road to Yachau from Kiating is a direct course of 90 miles to the north- 
west. The road follows the valley of the Ya River, from which the Yachau derives its 
name. The Ya flows into the Tung river about ten miles west of Kiating. 

The current of the Ya is very swift, and at this season of the year the river has 
so many rapids that navigation in ordinary junks or wupans is impossible. 

The only craft that can be used in the Ya current are rafts. These are made of 
the trunks of bamboo trees lashed together and turned up at one end into a curved 
bow, so that a Ya raft looks for all the world like a large American toboggan. 

Along the banks of the Ya winds the road we are following. Intead of rice, grain 
is raised in this part of Sichuen. It is harvest-time now, and the vast population are at 
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work in the fields. The grain is cut with sickles and threshed with flails. The 
mills in which it is ground into flour are ingenious contrivances. 

In the shallows of the Ya River a mill race is constructed by piling two rows of 
cobblestones about twenty feet apart. The current forced between the two stone 
dams is made to turn a mill wheel whose axis passes through the centre of a round 
stone platform about twenty feet in diameter. Just inside the edge of the platform 
is a groove about eighteen inches wide and a foot deep, extending around the entire 
circumference of the platform. Into this groove the grain is poured. From the top 
of the mill-wheel axle extends an arm, which forms the axle of a large round stone 
weighing 400 or 500 lbs. This stone fits into the groove, and as the mill wheel re- 
volves the stone swings around the platform, crushing the grain as it passes over it. 

I looked in vain to-day fora foot of ground that was not under cultivation. Every- 
where fields of grain. There is no timber in our sense of the word, but around 
almost all of the numerous temples is a grove of bamboos. Ferns and moss abound 
on all the rocks. The road crosses the smaller streams on stone bridges that are all 
very old and show a great knowledge of engineering. The larger bridges are built on 
the principle of the cantilever. In the ascent of hills the road takes the form of a 
stairway whose steps are blocks of hewn sandstone about four feet long by eighteen 
inches square. Between Chunking and Tibet there are no vehicles on wheels, and 
beyond Kiating we have met no beasts of burden but men, although I am told that 
pony and donkey caravans do occasionally make the journey to Yachau. There is no 
noise of traffic in the road. One hears only the sound of flails and the voices of 
men, women, and children gathering the harvest. 

Pagodas are noticeably absent from the landscape. The few that are to be found 
on the higher hills are of great age and very much out of repair. 

Buddhist temples and shrines, on the other hand, are kept in excellent repair. 
The images are, without exception, newly painted, and in every temple priests are 
to be seen drumming out their prayers on hollow gourds. Near the roadside to-day 
I saw two women kneeling before a shrine which contained a gaily-painted idol. 
They had built a little fence of incense sticks around themselves, and within this 
they had prostrated themselves on their faces. 

They were carrying on an earnest conversation with the idol, and frequently kow- 
towed to it. 

Sui Ko. 

Sept. 21. We left Hung Ya this morning in a pouring rain. For about 20 li 
the road followed the right bank of the Ya to a little wharf near a farm-house. Here 
we found a sanpan, which conveyed us to the opposite bank. 

Immediately on landing the coolies put down their burdens, took long breaths, 
and rested for ten minutes. Then at the word ‘‘Zo” (go) from the No. 1 they 
shouldered their chairs and baskets and began the ascent of a hill that rose abruptly 
from the water’s edge. In order to ascend, the road, which was no wider than a 
path, wound in a sharp zigzag up the face of the hill. The angle of inclination was 
more than 30° during the entire ascent. 

The coolies could not stop for so much as a minute after the ascent was begun. 
Their tendency was constantly to slip backward. In rounding one of the many 
corners of the road the bearers would make pivots of their shoulders and pass the 
chair and its occupant out over the cliff side, which ran sharp and steep down to the 
water’s edge. As I looked down from my chair while being passed through space I 
could not but feel that one misstep of my bearers would mean for me a fall of several 
hundred feet like a log of wood. 
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But the ascent of the hill gave me my first view of the Tibetan mountains. As 
we neared the summit of the hill I could make out far to the northwest a range of 
high peaks dimmed by the distance and the clouds that circled about them. Below 
lay the Ya winding in and out between hillsides and white gravel beds. 

In the distance rafts dotted the silver water, and caravans of men, like my own, 
seemed no larger than flies as I looked down on them after that dangerous ascent. 

The country is wilder than any I have found thus far. The inn from which this 
is written is only an annex to a farm-house in a hamlet of a dozen houses. 

The road for several hours this afternoon led through bamboo groves and crossed 
mountain streams on heavy stone bridges. 


YA CHAU. 


Sept. 22. We reached this town at two o’clock this afternoon. Ya Chau is sur- 
rounded on the northeast and west by high mountains. They are devoid of verdure, 
and their beauty is sadly marred by the terraces which cover their sides. Ya Chau 
itself is a dreary, dirty town, whose streets wander aimlessly in all directions. It is, 
however, quite a commercial centre as the head of navigation on the Ya River. 

The only foreigners in Ya Chau are Americans. They are both Baptist mis- 
sionaries. One, named Openshaw, is a Staten Island man, and the other, Corlies, is a 
physician from Philadelphia. They both called on me at the inn. I am the first 
American they have seen for more than a year. 

Dr. Corlies improved the splint on my leg, and decided that I was suffering from 
nothing more serious than ‘‘ fractured ligaments.”” This is very cheering news, 
although my leg is still painful, and I must not take it out of the splint until I reach 
Ta Chien Lo. At the doctor’s advice I shall spend to-morrow in Ya Chau. 


YA CHAU. 

Sept. 23. This has been a day of preparation. Everything is being put in 
readiness for a harder road than any over which I have yet travelled. The coolies 
who have carried me safely from Chunking have been exchanged here for another 
lot. 

Sept. 24. The map which I am using is the China Inland Mission of Bret- 
chneider’s Atlas. It is supposed to indicate all the roads of China, but between Ya 
Chau and Ta Chien Lo the map is a blank. No road is shown, and only two towns. 

Asthe road has never been described I wish to give some account of it in its 
entirety. This will be possible only when the eight-days’ journey between Ya Chau 
and Ta Chien Lo is finished. 


TA CHIEN Lo. 


Oct. 2. The road which we have followed from Ya Chau looks, as I have 
marked it on my map, like a large letter U. Although Ya Chau and Ta Chien Lo 
are in almost the same latitude, the route between them passes far to the southward, 
and then, when within a quarter of a degree of the latitude of Kiating, veers to the 
northwest toward Ta Chien Lo. 

The reason for this circuitous course is the mountain ranges, which begin at Ya 
Chau. Their height varies from 5,000 to 15,000 feet. Between them are passes . 
through which the road winds. Where there is a river valley the road follows it. In 
a river bottom the road crosses the river again and again. It takes a twist of two or 
three days’ journey around a mountain that could be crossed in half a day. 

In some places the road is eight feet wide. In others its width is about six feet, 
but it often narrows to four feet. Nowhere between Ya Chau and Ta Chien Lo is it 
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more thana path. Travel over this road is very exciting. For fully half the distance 
the traveller sees on one side of his chair only the steep side of a mountain whose 
summit is covered with clouds, and on the other looks down into ravines and gorges 
into which one misstep of his chair-bearer would hurl him. In ascending a mountain 
the road makes many sharp turns. When one of these is reached the chair-bearers 
pass their burden out over the abyss below. To look down at such moments is any- 
thing but a pleasant sensation. 

The scenery is monotonously grand. Day after day one sees nothing but moun- 
tains, black and steep and gloomy. In many of the valleys there is little sunlight. 

Ya Chau is 1,400 feet above sea-level and Ta Chien Lo nearly 9,000 feet. So that 
the nine-days’ journey between the two places means a climb of more than 7,000 
feet. This sudden change from the humid climate of the Yang-tze Valley to the 
rarefied atmosphere sometimes causes a rush of blood to the head and attacks of 
fainting. I fortunately escaped serious trouble. Fearful and dangerous as the road 
is, it is one of the commercial highways of China. It is preliminary to the caravan 
route to Tibet, which begins at Ta Chien Lo. The amount of merchandise carried 
over it would seem almost incredible when its difficulties are considered. It is 
exceptional to pass over one li of the way without meeting at least six or eight men 
to whose backs are strapped tightly-bound packages. Occasionally in some defile 
one hears the tinkle of the leader of an approaching train of donkeys, laden, like the 
men, with every kind of merchandise. 

Although the land is bleak and desolate and cold, several of the towns which 
mark the end of the caravan’s stages are of considerable size and importance. In 
the bottom lands and on the sheltered sides of the mountains are farms and farm- 
houses, although these are not nearly so numerous as in the country east of Ya Chau. 

In my nine-days’ journey I passed two Shen towns, Yung Lan and Tsing Ki. The 
former is a dreary, dirty place, but contains.a population estimated at 8,000, For 
twelve hours after leaving Yung Lan we were ascending a mountain called the Shan 
Nin, at whose base flows a tributary of the Ya River, forming the Ban Feng Valley. 

The eastern slopes of Shan Nin are covered with underbrush and dense ver- 
dure, which extends clear to the summit, but, on the western slopes, a few straggling 
blades of coarse grass are the only form of vegetation that relieves the bare black 
rocks of the mountain side. This sudden change from verdure to barrenness is 
explained by the fact that the eastern side of Shan-Nin is protected from the wind, 
which strikes against the western side of the mountain. 

To the westward, from the little plateau on the top of Shan-Nin, was a range of 
blue mountains, whose summits were covered with snow. In the centre towered one 
higher than the rest. It was of great length, and seemed to be flat on the top, and 
half way to the summit hung a fringe of white clouds. This, my coolies informed 
me, was Bea Chu Sii, one of the sacred mountains of Tibet. Above the clouds, they 
said, is a temple of Buddha. 

At the base of Shan-Nin is the Shen town of Tsin Ki. For China Tsin Ki is 
very clean. It has large shops, and shows signs of great commercial prosperity. The 
Mandarin of Tsin Ki called on me at my Kung Kwan, and we spent a very pleasant 
evening. He was the jolliest person I had met since Shanghai. His first question was 
to ask how old I was, and he told me that he was fifty-one. He was a little weazened 
man with small, bright eyes. He told me that in times past he had disliked foreigners, 
but that he now realized that foreigners were bound to make their way into China, 
and he had decided to do all he could to make it pleasant for them. The Mandarin 
did not seem able to distinguish foreigners from missionaries. 
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This 


Two days after leaving Tsin Ki we entered the valley of the Tung River. 
is one of the very few rivers of China which are not navigable for any kind of craft. 
For a few hundred li to the westward of Kiating,where it empties into the Min, rafts 
and sanpans are able to float down stream; but the upper Tung, which we followed, 
although broad and deep, is almost one continuous rapid for hundreds of miles. The 
road runs along its left bank to Luting, where the river is crossed by a suspension 


bridge hung from iron chains. Chain bridges are the kind most frequently met with 
after leaving Ya Chau. To one unaccustomed to them they appear frail, but some of 
them, I was told, have withstood the continual travel of hundreds of years. 

Luting is a caravan town of about 2,000 inhabitants. It is at the base of a moun- 
tain 21,000 feet high. On and around it we toiled as far as Wa-sze, where we turned 
sharp to the westward.- Between Wa-sze and Ta Chien Lo we passed through a 
country different from any I have ever seen in the Chinese Empire. There were no 
towns, and scarcely any villages, only clusters of four or five houses, which marked 
the beginning and end of each day’s journey. The land is not under cultivation, and 
almost the only signs of human habitation are occasional flocks of long-haired goats 
and yaks grazing on the mountain side. 

For the greater part of the way the road from Wa-sze follows a wild gorge, through 
which runs a torrent, tributary of the Tung. It was on this part of the road that I 
first became aware of the fact that I was approaching the western confines of the 
Eighteen Provinces. The colloquial language of the inns suddenly changed from 
Chinese to Tibetan. I met a number of Tibetans in the narrow road. Their appear- 
ance and costume were very different from the Chinese. 

Their hair was long and straight, and their complexion more brown than yellow— 
not unlike that of the Hindu. They all wore scarlet mantles made of a kind of bur- 
lap, with scarlet trousers and turbans of the same material. Their boots were like 
Indian moccasins, but they reached as high as their knees, and were decorated with 
stripes of green and yellow leather. 

Two days after leaving Wa-sze I saw in a hollow of the mountains a cluster of 
tiled roofs. This was Ta Chien Lo, where I am now writing, and here I expect to 
remain six months. I am staying at the station of the China Inland Mission. 

I have taken two rooms ina Tibetan inn, and I have engaged a Buddhist Lama 
to teach me the Tibetan language. He has recently come from Lhassa, where he 


lived for twelve years. 
FrANcIS H. NICHOLS. 


PLACES AND DISTANCES, FROM CHUNG KING TO TACHIENLU,. 
(From the Diary of F. H. Nichols.) 


Chung King to Fou tou kwang............ 15 Li 
Fou tou kwang 
Lou Chao pu Lung dong kwan.......... 
Lung dong kwan . 
Tsu Ma Kong Lao Kwang Kow.......... 


Lai feng I 20 ** 
Ting Chia Ya ‘* Ma feng Chiao . ees 
Ma feng Chiao ‘© Ta Kan Chan..... 20 “* 
Ta Kan Chan Yan Chuan Hsien. 
Yue ting pu 30 
Feng Kou pu * Yun Chuan Hsien.......... 30 


Yun Chuan Hsien 


Mou tze Chiao * Shou Chue fang............ 30 
Shou Chue fang © 25 
Li shih Chuen 15 


Shih Yen Chiao 


Mou tze Chiao..... 


Lung Chang Hsien........ * 


Lung Chang Hsien 
Tse Chia Chan 
Lung shih Chuen 
Wang Chia Chan 
Lung Ling pou 
You fu doe 

King Chia Lan 
Shing Ling pu 
Shuan tang 

Kan tze An 

Tze Lin Chien 
Cheng Chia Chan 
Chang Chia Chang 
Kou san pu 

Yun Hsien 

Tsia Chan pu 

Lao Quean Tai 
Chan tan Chiao 
Tsu Yuen pu 

San Kiang Chun 
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Tse Chia Chan 
Lung shih Chuen 
Wang Chia Chan 
Lung Ling pou 
ou fu doe...... 
King Chia Lan 
Shing Ling pu 


1s Li 
25 
15 


Tze Lin Chien. 
Cheng Chia Chan 
Chang Chia Chang 


Yun Hsien 


Tsu Yuen pu 
San Kiang Chun 
Ma Tae Chien 


Ma Tae Chien 
Ho Ee Kan 
Ma Lao San 
Be tze Kai 
Kia ting fu 
Cha Chung 


Ho Ee Kan... 


Be tze Kai.. 
Kia ting fu 
Cha Chung 


Dei En Go 
Ming Ko 
Nin Shi 
Sa Wan 
Wa Sze 


One li = .3 of a mile. 


514-5 miles, 
* Luting is 25 li north of Dei En Go. 
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CHARTER OF INCORPORATION. 


GRANTED APRIL 33, 1854. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SecTIoN 1. George Bancroft, Henry Grinnell, Francis L. Hawks, 
John C. Zimmerman, Archibald Russell, Joshua Leavitt, William C. 
H. Waddell, Ridley Watts, S. De Witt Bloodgood, M. Dudley Bean, 
Hiram Barney, Alexander J. Cotheal, Luther B. Wyman, John Jay, 
J. Calvin Smith, Henry V. Poor, Cambridge Livingston, Edmund 
Blunt, Alexander W. Bradford, and their associates, who are now 
or may become hereafter associated for the purposes of this act, are 
hereby constituted a body corporate by the name of ‘‘ The American 
Geographical and Statistical Society,” for the purpose of collecting 
and diffusing geographical and statistical information. 

$2. For the purposes aforesaid, the said Society shall possess 
the general powers and privileges, and be subject to the general 
liabilities, contained in the third title of the eighteenth chapter of 
the first part of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same may be 
applicable, and may not have been modified or repealed; but the 
real and personal estate which the said Society shall be authorized 
to take, hold, and convey, over and above its library, and maps, 
charts, instruments, and collections, shall not at any time exceed 
an amount the clear yearly income of which shall be ten thousand 
dollars. 

§ 3. The officers of said Society shall be a president, three vice- 
presidents, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, a libra- 
rian, and a treasurer, and such other officers as may from time to 
time be provided for by the by-laws of the said Society. 

$4. The said Society, for fixing the terms of admission of its 
members, for the government of the same, for changing and altering 
the officers above named, and for the general regulation and man- 
agement of its transactions and affairs, shall have power to form a 
code of by-laws, not inconsistent with the laws of this State, or of 
the United States, which code, when formed and adopted at a regu- 
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lar meeting, shall, until modified or rescinded, be equally binding 
as this act upon the said Society, its officers, and its members. 
§5. The Legislature may, at any time, alter or repeal this act. 
$6. This act to take effect immediately. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Secretary's Office. 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, and 
hereby certify the same to be a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of said 
original law. 


Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, this thir- 
[L. S.] teenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 
A. G. JOHNSON, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


AMENDED CHARTER. 


PASSED APRIL 8, 1871. 


STATE OF New York, No. 237, IN Senate. March 7, 1871.— 
Introduced with unanimous consent, by Mr. Bradley; read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Literature; reported favorably 
from said committee, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole. 


CHAP. 373. 
An Act in relation to The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 
Passep April 8, 1871. 
The People of the State of New York represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. The name or corporate title of the said Society shall 
hereafter be The American Geographical Society of New York. 

§ 2. The object of the said Society shall be the advancement 
of geographical science; the collection, classification and scientific 
arrangement of statistics, and their results; the encouragement of 
explorations for the more thorough knowledge of all parts of the 
North American continent, and of other parts of the world which 
may be imperfectly known; the collection and diffusion of geo- 
graphical, statistical and scientific knowledge, by lectures, printed 
publications, or other means; the keeping up of a correspondence 
with scientific and learned societies in every part of the world, for 
the collection and diffusion of information, and the interchange 
of books, charts, maps, public reports, documents, and valuable 
publications; the permanent establishment in the city of New York 
of an institution in which shall be collected, classified, and arranged, 
geographical and scientific works, voyages and travels, maps, charts, 
globes, instruments, documents, manuscripts, prints, engravings, or 
whatever else may be useful or necessary for supplying full, accu- 
rate, and reliable information in respect to every part of the globe, 
or explanatory of its geography, physical and descriptive; and its 
geological history, giving its climatology, its productions, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral; its exploration, navigation, and commerce; 
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having especial reference to that kind of information which should 
be collected, preserved, and be at all times accessible for public 
uses in a great maritime and commercial city. 

§ 3. The power given by the act hereby accorded to the said 
Society, to take, hold, convey, manage, and make use of its real 
and personal estate, shall be understood as authorizing said Society 
to take and hold by gift, grant, bequest, devise, subject to all pro- 
visions of law relative to devises and bequests by last will and 
testament, or purchase real estate to the value of three hundred 
thousand dollars, and to invest its income, or its personal estate 
generally, so as to produce a regular annual income sufficient for 
the accomplishment of the purposes set forth in the first section 
of this act; but said annual income shall not exceed twenty-five 
thousand dollars annually. 

§ 4. The said Society shall make an annual report of its pro- 
ceedings to the Legislature. 


STATE OF NEw YORK, 
Office of Secretary of State. sa 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, and do 
hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of 
said original law. 


Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, this twenty- 
[L.s.] second day of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 


seventy-one. 
DIEDRICH WILLERS, Jr., 


Deputy Secretary of State. 


LAWS OF NEW YORK. 
. CHAP. 650. 


An Act allowing the American Geographical Society of New York 
to take and hold a larger amount of real and personal property 
than under previous acts relating to that Society. 


BECAME a law May 13, 1895, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed by a two-thirds vote. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


SecTIon 1. The American Geographical Society of New York 
may hereafter take and hold by gift, grant, purchase, devise or 
bequest, subject, except in the matter of income, to all provisions 
of law relative to devises and bequests by last will and testament, 
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real and personal property to the amount of one million dollars, 
and any income therefrom accruing, for the uses, purposes and 
objects of the said society, 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


STATE OF NEW YoRK, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, and do 
hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of 
said original law. 

JOHN PALMER, 
Secretary of State. 
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BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


As AMENDED OCTOBER 23, 1897. 


Tue following By-Laws are hereby established as the rules and 
ordinances of the American Geographical Society, and all other By- 
Laws, Rules and Regulations heretofore made are hereby repealed, 


CHAPTER I. 
MEMBERSHIP, 


1. The Society shall consist of Fellows and of Honorary and 
Corresponding Members. 

2. Honorary Members shall be chosen on account of their dis- 
tinction in the science of geography, or of statistics, and not more 
than three of them shall be elected in any one year. 

3. Corresponding Members shall be chosen from those who com- 
municate valuable information to the Society and who have pro- 
moted the knowledge of geography, or of statistics. 

4. Fellows, Honorary Members and Corresponding Members 
shall be elected by the Society as follows: All nominations of can- 
didates shall be made in writing at a meeting of the Council bya 
member thereof. The names of persons thus nominated, if ap- 
proved by the Council, shall be recommended to the Society for 
election at its next stated meeting, 

5. The name of any Fellow or Member of the Society may, on 
the recommendation of the Council and by vote of a majority of 
the members present at a stated meeting of the Society, be dropped 
from the list; and the name of any Corresponding Member may be 
dropped from the list by vote of the Council, without reference to 
the Society. 

CHAPTER II. 


INITIATION FEE AND ANNUAL DUES. 


1. Each Fellow of the Society shall, immediately on election, 
pay an initiation fee of ten dollars, which shall be considered to 
include his annual dues for the current year. 
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2. The annual dues of each Fellow thereafter shall be ten dol- 
lars, payable in advance on the rst of January. 

3. Any Fellow of the Society, not in arrears, may commute for 
life all dues, by the payment at one time of one hundred dollars. 

4. The name of any Fellow of the Society who has neglected 
for two successive years to pay the annual dues, or who at any time 
refuses to pay them, may, by the Council, be dropped from the list. 

5. The fiscal year of the Society shall be the calendar year com- 
mencing January 1, and ending December 31. 

6. Honorary and Corresponding Members shall be exempt from 
payment of initiation fee and annual dues. 


CHAPTER III. 


OFFICERS. 


1, The officers of the Society shall be a president, three vice- 
presidents, a foreign corresponding secretary, a domestic corre- 
sponding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer and fifteen 
councillors; and these together shall form the Council of the 
Society. 

2. All the officers above-named shall be elected by the Society 
at its annual meeting. 

3. No one shall be voted for, for any office, unless he has been 
nominated by the Council, or unless his nomination, made in writ- 
ing by at least nine Fellows of the Society, has been conspicuously 
posted in the office of the Society for ten days prior to the date of 
the Annual Election. 

4. The president and treasurer shall each be elected for one 
year and until their successors have been elected; and at each 
annual meeting there shall be elected one vice-president, one secre- 
tary, and five members of the Council, each for the term of three 
years and until their successors have been elected. 

5. All officers to be elected may be voted for on one ballot. 

6. Any Fellow of the Society, who has been such for twenty 
days and who is not in arrears for dues, shall be entitled to vote at 
the annual election. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


1. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday in January, or on any other day which may be designated 
by the Council for the purpose. 
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2. At the annual meeting the Council shall present a report of 
the proceedings of the Society during the past year, and the treas- 
urer shall present his annual report. 


CHAPTER V. 
MONTHLY AND SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


1. The Society, unless it is at any time specially ordered other- 
wise by the Council, shall hold a stated meeting for the transaction 
of business on the second Monday of each month except July, 
August, September and October. 

2. The president, or, in his absence or incapacity, one of the 
vice-presidents, may, and upon the written request of the Council 
or of twenty-five members of the Society shall, call a special meet- 
ing of the Society by giving three days’ notice thereof in two daily 
newspapers published in the city of New York, 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
1. At stated meetings of the Society the order of proceedings 
shall be: 
Reading of the minutes. 
Reports and communications from officers of the Society. 
Communications from the Council. 
Reports from committees. 
Election of members. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Papers and Addresses. 

2. All propositions presented to the Society at any meeting, for 
action, shall be in writing. A proposition thus presented, when 
seconded, shall be deemed to be in possession of the Society and 
open for discussion, but may be withdrawn by the mover at any time 
before amendment or decision. 

3. Nomember shall speak more than five minutes, nor more than 
once, upon the same question, until all other members present have 
had an opportunity to be heard, nor more than twice on any ques- 
tion, unless leave is specially granted by the Society. 


CHAPTER VII. 


QUORUM. 


1. At meetings of the Society nine members present shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMITTEES. 


1. Each committee authorized by the Society shall consist of 
three members, who shall, unless otherwise ordered, be appointed 
by the chairman. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. 


1. At all meetings of the Society, on the arrival of the appointed 
hour and the presence of a quorum, the president, or, in his absence, 
one of the vice-presidents, or, in the absence of all of these officers, 
a Fellow of the Society shall take the chair and call the meeting to 
order. 

2. The chairman shall have only a casting vote. He shall pre- 
serve order and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal 
to the Society. At every annual meeting, before the opening of 
the polls, he shall appoint two tellers of theelection. In case of a 
contest, he may declare the election postponed to the next meeting, 
in order that a corrected poll list may be prepared by the secretary 
and verified by the Council; but only one such postponement shall 
be made. 


CHAPTER X. 


SECRETARIES, 


1. It shall be the duty of the Foreign Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Society with individuals and 
associate bodies in foreign countries. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Domestic Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Society with individuals and 
associate bodies in the United States. 

3. In case of vacancy in the office of either of the correspond- 
ing secretaries, or in the absence or disability of either of these 
officers, the duties of either may be performed by the other secre- 
tary, or by the librarian. 

4. The secretaries shall keep in books at the rooms of the Society 
copies of all letters written by them, and shall file at the said rooms 
allletters received by them on behalf of the Society. 

5. At each stated meeting of the Council they shall respectively 
report their correspondence, and read the same or such parts thereof 
as may be required. 

6. The Council may designate a particular officer, or appoint a 
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committee, to prepare a letter or conduct a correspondence on any 
special subject. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to give due 
notice of all meetings of the Society and to attend the same. He 
shall keep adequate minutes of the proceedings of the Society. He 
shall give immediate notice to officers and committees of all votes, 
orders, resolves, and proceedings affecting them or pertaining to 
their respective duties. He shall at each annual election hand to 
the tellers a list of the members of the Society entitled to vote. He 
shall have charge of the seal of the Society and of the charter, by- 
laws, records and general archives, except so far as they may be 
placed by the Council in charge of others. He shall sign and affix 
the seal of the Society to all diplomas, deeds or other documents 
authorized by the Society or Council. 

8. All documents in charge of the secretaries shall be kept at the 
rooms of the Society, unless otherwise specially ordered by the 
Council. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TREASURER, 


1. The Treasurer shall have charge of all deeds, contracts, bonds, 
certificates, securities and muniments of title belonging to the 
Society. He shall collect all dues to the Society and keep the funds 
safely deposited in some incorporated bank or trust company ap- 
proved by the Council. 

2. Funds so deposited shall be drawn out only by check of the 
Treasurer, countersigned by the chairman of the Council, or by such 
other officer as may be designated by the Council for that purpose. 

3. The Treasurer shall, prior to the annual meeting of the Society, 
prepare and submit to the Council for audit a detailed account of 
his receipts and disbursements during the past year, which account, 
duly audited and approved, he shall present to the Society at the 
annual meeting. 


CHAPTER XII. 


COUNCIL. 


1. The Council shall have the management and control of the af- 
fairs, property, library, and funds of the Society, and shall transact 
all such business of the Society as is not required to be transacted 
by the Society at a stated meeting. It shall designate a bank or 
trust company in the city of New York in which the funds shall be 
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deposited by the treasurer. It shall have charge of and edit ail the 
publications of the Society. 

2. It may adopt rules for its own government, not inconsistent 
with the charter and by-laws of the Society; and appoint such stand- 
ing and special committees as it may deem proper, and define their 
duties. It shall appoint the librarians, clerks and other servants of 
the Society, and fix the powers, duties, privileges and compensa- 
tion of each. But no appointment shall be made which shall not 
be revokable at the pleasure of the Council. 

3. It shall have power to fill forthe unexpired term any vacancy 
that may occur in its own body or in any of the offices of the 
Society, and it may declare a vacancy to exist in any office when- 
ever the incumbent thereof is, by reason of absence or otherwise, 
incapable of performing its duties. It shall have power to declare 
vacant the seat of any member of its own body (except the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents) who shall have been absent from its 
meetings for three successive months. 

4. The Council may for good cause remit the annual dues of any 
Fellow of the Society. 

5. Nomember of the Council shall, directly or indirectly, receive 
any salary or pecuniary compensation for his services to the Society. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ALTERATION OF BY-LAWS, 


No alteration in these by-laws shall be made, unless proposed 
in writing at a stated meeting of the Society and referred to the 
Council for consideration, andapproved by the Council and adopted 
by the Society at a subsequent meeting. 


XUM 


HONORARY AND 


CORRESPONDING 


MEMBERS AND FELLOWS. 


HONORARY 


HARMswortH, Alfred Charles, London. 

McCuiinTock, Admiral Sir F. L., R.N.,; 

MARKHAM, Sir Clements R., K.C.B., 
President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


MEMBERS. 


MENDENHALL, Thomas C., Ph.D. 

Murray, Sir John, K.C.B., Edinburgh. 

NANSEN, Dr. Fridtjof, Christiania, 

NARES, Vice-Admiral Sir George S., 

PEARY, Commander Robert E., U.S.N. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


ABBE, Prof. Cleveland, Washington. 

BONAPARTE, Prince Roland, Paris. 

BREWER, Prof. Wm. H., New Haven. 

BROWNLEE, J. Harrison, C. E., Seattle, 
Wash. 

CHAILLE-LonG, Col. C. 

CHAIX, Prof. Emile, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Cora, Guido, Rome. 

DAvipson, Prof. George, San Francisco. 

GANNETT, Henry, Washington. 

GARDNER, Prof. James T., Albany. 

GILLIODTS VAN SEVEREN, L., LL.D., 
Bruges. 

GILMAN, Daniel C., LL.D., Baltimore, 
Md. 

GoBAT, Dr. A., Nat. Councillor, Berne. 

GRIGORIEV, Alex. V., Sec’y Imp. Russian 
Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 

Hunt, William H., Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar. 


JACKSON, Frederick George, London. 

LAPPARENT, Prof. A. de, Paris. 

LECLERCQ, Jules, Brussels. 

Luce, Rear-Admiral S. B., U.S.N. 

LUMHOLTZ, Carl, M.A., New York. 

NEY, Count Napoléon, Paris. 

PEET, Rev. S. D., Chicago, Ill. 

PERALTA, Manuel M. de, Paris. 

Prout, Henry G. 

PUMPELLY, Prof. Raphael. 

SEMENOV, Peter P., Vice-Prest. Imp. 
Russ. Geog. Soc., St. Petersburg. 

Tacuké, E. E., Asst. Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, Quebec. 

VIGNAUD, Henry, Paris. 

VINCENT, Frank, New York. 

VON DEN STEINEN, Prof. Dr. Karl, 
Berlin. 

WILLIAMS, Horace E., Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Wyse, Lieut.-Com. Lucien N. B., Paris. 
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FELLOWS. 


JUNE 80, 1905. 


Names of Life Fellows are printed in italics. 


Date of Election. 


1889 
1902 
1g02 
Ig04 
1892 
1903 
1899 
18gI 
1904 
1885 
1886 
1898 
1898 
1888 
IgoI 
1898 
1903 
1898 
1904 
1883 
1903 
1890 
1897 
1890 
1887 
1898 
1903 
1887 
1g04 
I1g04 
1898 
1899 
1895 
1890 
1874 
1905 
1891 
1883 


Abbot, Edwin H. 
Acheson, Edward G. 
Ackerman, Ernest R. 
Adae, C. F. 

Adams, Cyrus 
Adams, Edward D. 


Adams, Robert Franklin. 


Agar, John G. 
Agens, Frederick G. 
Agnew, Andrew G. 
Alden, R. Percy. 


Aldrich, Mrs. James Herman, 
Alexander, Harry, E.E., M.E. 


Alexander, J. F. 
Allen, James Lane. 
Allen, W. F. 

Allen, William Porter. 
Allin, F. Brevoort, 
Amend, Robert F. 
Ames, Adelbert. 
Amundson, John A. 
Anderson, Arthur A. 
Anderson, A, J. C. 
Anderson, R. Napier. 
Andreini, J. M. 
Andrews, Wm. L, 
Appleton, Herbert. 
Appleton, Nathan. 
Archbold, John D. 
Archer, George A. 
Arend, Francis J. 
Arms, George. 
Armstrong, Charles P. 
Armstrong, Collin. 
Arnold, 
Arnot, M. H. 

Astor, John J. 

Astor, William W. 
Atkinson, James Jesse. 
Atkinson, John B. 
Atterbury, J. T. 


3enjamin Walworth. 


Date of Election. 


1903 
1899 
1904 
1899 
1897 


1874 
1886 
1903 
1904 
1882 
1897 
1897 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1g02 
1899 
1900 
1904 
1881 
1874 
1899 
IgOI 
1888 
1884 
1868 
1887 
1882 
1889 
1890 
1898 
1874 
1904 
1905 
1882 
1874 
1904 
1887 
1888 


Atwater, James C. 
Atwood, Kimball C. 
Avery, Stephen. 
Aycrigg, B. Arthur. 
Ayer, James C., M.D. 


Backus, Henry C. 
Backus, J. Bayard. 
Bacon, Daniel. 
Bacon, Francis H. 
Bacon, Francis M. 
Bacon, Selden. 


Bailey, Miss Alletta Nathalie. 


Bailey, Edward G. 
Bain, Samuel M. 
Baker, A. G, 
Baker, B. N. 
Baker, O. M. 
Balch, Edwin S. 
Balch, Glen E. 
Baldwin Edwin, 
Baldwin, Townsend B. 
Baldwin, William D. 
Ballantine, Robert F. 
Bancroft, H. H. 
Bangs, Fletcher H. 
Banks, David. 
Barbey, Henry I. 
Barger, Samuel 
Baring, Thomas, 
Barnard, John F. 
3arnard, John H. 
Barnes, Chas. J. 
Barnes, John S. 
Barnes, Oliver W. 
Barney, Edgar 
Barney, N. C. 

Barr, William. 


Barringer, Daniel Moreau. 


Barron, John C., M.D. 


Barstow, J. Whitney, M.D. 
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Date of Election. 


1878 
1899 
1905 
1898 
1895 
1904 
1904 
IgOI 
1886 
1875 
1888 
1874 
1897 
IgOI 
Tg00 
1900 
1897 
1883 
1904 
1890 
1905 
1897 
1903 
1868 
1883 
1890 
1891 
1903 
1890 
1886 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1897 
1889 
1895 
1874 
1903 
1904 
1889 
1887 
1903 
1893 
1904 
1905 
1898 
1878 
1890 
IgOI 


Barton, Oliver Grant. 
Bartow, Charles S. 
Bastin, J. E. 

Batchelor, Charles. 

Beal, William R. 
Beaman, George Herbert. 
Beaman, Mrs. Charles C. 
Beckley, John N. 
Beddall, Edward F. 
Beekman, Gerard. 

Beers, M. H. 

Belding, Milo M., Sr. 
Belding, Milo M., Jr. 
Belin, Henry, Jr. 
Belknap, Henry. 

Bell, Alexander Graham. 
Bell, Bertrand F. 

Bell, Dr. Ralcy H. 

Bell, Capt. William R. 
Bellows, Horace M., M.D. 
Benedict, James H. 
Bengston, N. A. 
Benjamin, Morris W. 
Bennett, Frederick W., C.E. 
Bennett, James Gordon. 
Benson, Frank Sherman. 
Bergen, James C. 
Bernheim, Gustav. 
Bernheimer, Charles L. 
Bertschmann, J. 
Berwind, Edward J. 
Besly, Chas. Howard. 
Beste, Henry. 

Bickmore, Prof. A. S. 
Biddle, Anthony J. Drexel. 
Biddle, Edward R. 

Bien, Joseph R. 

Bien, Julius. 

Bigelow, Frank G. 
Bigelow, Henry B. 
Bigelow, Poultney. 
Biglow, Lucius H, 
Binney, Harold. 

Birdsall, Mrs. W. R. 
Blackmore, Henry Spencer. 
Blaine, William T. 
Blake, Theodore A. 
Bliss, Cornelius N. 
Buss, D. L£. 

Bliss, William 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1895 
1888 
1891 
1886 
1905 
1884 
1904 
1904 
1874 
1899 
1859 
1900 
1903 
1886 
1g02 
1904 
_ Igoo 
1904 
1886 
1883 
1890 
1904 
1904 
1895 
1904 
1897 


1904 
1899 
1890 
1904 
1g02 
1886 
1g00 
1903 
1889 
1890 
1904 
1886 
1904 
1903 
1878 
1878 
1887 
1904 
1899 
1875 
1874 


Igol 


Boas, Emil L. 

Bogert, S. G. 

Bogue, Virgil G. 

Bond, Frank S. 

Bonilla, Luis Enrique. 

Bonner, G. T. 

Bonsal, Stephen. 

Bookman, Samuel, Ph.D. 

Bookstaver, Henry W. 

Booraem, John V. V. 

Boorman, J. Marcus. 

Bormay, W. J. 

Bourne, Charles Griswold. 

Bouvier, M. C. 

Bowditch, Charles P. 

Bowditch, Ernest W. 

Bowdoin, George S. 

Bowdoin, Temple. 

Bowers John M. 

Bowne, Walter. 

Brackenridge, George W. 

Bradford, Sidney. 

Bradley, Arthur C. 

Bradley, Edson. 

Bragaw, E. T. 

Brainard, Lt.-Col. David L., 
U.S.A. 


Braman, Dwight. 
Brett, George P. 
Brewster, C. O. 
Brewster, George S. 
Brewster, Robert S. 
Bridgman, E. C. 
Bridgman, Herbert L. 
Brizse, Charles N. 
Bromberg, Frederick G. 
Brooker, Chas. F. 
Brooks, Alfred H. 
Brown, Addison. 
Brown, Rev. Clement. 
Brown, F. Q. 
Brown, J. Romaine. 
Brown, Rev. Philip A. H. 
Brown, Robert J. 
Brown, William L. 
Browne, Aldis B. 
Brownell, Silas B. 
Brownson, Rear Adm. W. #H., 
O.S.N. 
Bruce, Miss Matilda W. 


Date of Election. 


IgoI 
1904 
IgOI 
1g00 
1903 
1897 
1902 
1902 
1902 
Ig02 
1903 
1899 
1890 
1902 
1895 
1905 


os) 
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1899 
1897 
1897 
1899 
1897 
1899 
1904 
1890 
1905 
1897 
IgOl 
1883 
1868 
1888 
1g04 
Id50 
1599 
1888 


1g02 


Bruce-Brown, William. 
Bruggerhof, F. W. 
Bruguiére, Louis Sather. 
Buchanan, James Isaac. 
Bulkley, Justus L. 
Bunker, George R. 
Burdge, Franklin. 
Burrage, Albert C. 
Burrage, Albert C., Jr. 
Burrage, Francis 
Burrage, Russell. 
Burton, Prof. A. E. 
Busby, Leonard J. 
Bushnell, Joseph. 

3utes, Alfred. 

Butler, Joseph G., Jr. 
Butler, M. J., LL.B., C.E. 


Cabell, Walter Coles. 


3 Caesar, Henry A. 


Cameron, W. L. 

Canda, Charles J. 
Cannon, H. W. 

Carey, Henry T. 
Carnegie, Andrew. 
Carnegie, George L. 
Carnegie, Thomas M. 
Carpenter, Franklin R., Ph.D. 
Carter, Henry C. 
Carter, John J. 

Cassard, William J. 
Chace, George A. 
Chamberlain, Rev. John. 
Chamberlain, Rev. Leander. 
Chambers, Arthur D, 
Chambers, Frank R. 
Chambers, Frederick F. 
Chancellor, William E. 
Chanler, William Astor. 
Channing, J. Parke. 
Chapin, Chester W. 
Chapin, E. P. 
Chapman, Henry E. 
Chapman, Joseph H. 
Chase, George. 
Chatfield-Taylor, H. C. 
Chauncey, Elihu. 
Chisholm, Hugh J. 
Chisolm, George E. 
Church, Duane H. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1874 
1897 
1884 
1891 
1887 
IgOI 
1886 
1882 
1889 
1904 
1883 
1883 
1905 
1905 
1890 
1897 
1886 
1891 
1891 
1g00 
TgOI 
1888 
1898 
1886 
1897 
1892 
1897 
1889 
1899 
1886 
1884 
1874 
1898 
1894 
1888 
1893 
1903 
1902 
1897 
1886 
1902 
1888 
1905 
1898 
1899 
1902 
IgOI 
1902 
1904 
1889 


Church, Col. George Earl. 
Church, George H. 
Claflin, John. 

Clapp, George H. 

Clark, Jefferson. 

Clark, W. A. 

Clarke, C. C. 

Clarkson, Banyer. 
Clausen, George C. 
Cleland, Frank Benedict. 
Clews, Henry. 

Clyde, William P. 

Coan, Dr. Titus Munson. 
Cobb, Sanford E. 
Cockcroft, Miss Mary T. 
Coffin, C. A. 

Coffin, Edmund. 
Cogswell, W. B. 

Cohen, Samuel M. 

Cole, Edward H. 

Cole, George Watson. 
Coleman, James S. 
Collier, M. Dwight. 
Colvin, Verplanck. 
Combe, Mrs. William, 
Comer, John H. 
Comstock, Frederick H. 
Comstock, George Carlton. 
Condon, Thomas G. 
Conger, Clarence R. 
Connor, W. E. 
Conyngham, William L. 
Cook, Eugene B. 

Cook, Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, Henry H. 
Coolidge, J. Randolph. 
Cornell, Russell R. 
Corning, C. R. 

Corning, G. M. 

Corthell, Elmer L. 
Cotton, Louis K. 
Coutan, Charles Albert. 
Coutant, Dr. Richard B. 
Cox, A. Beekman. 

Cox, John Lyman. 

Coxe, Eckley B., Jr. 
Crain, Dunham Jones. 
Cramp, Charles H. 
Crane, Albert. 

Crane, Charles R. 
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1904 

1904 

1905 

1886 

1889 

1897 
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Date of Election. 


1g02 
1887 
1900 
1905 
1888 
1899 
1874 
1874 
IgOI 
1903 
Igol 
IgOI 


1884 
1871 
1905 
Igol 
1903 
1895 
1892 
1898 
1875 
1884 
1877 
1905 
1905 
1880 
1892 
1883 
IgOI 
1880 
1895 
1900 
1874 
1903 
1890 
1899 
1874 
Ig04 
1880 
1904 
1903 
1894 
1897 
1905 
1890 
1899 


Crane, Zenas. 

Cranitch, William I, A. 
Crawford, C. G. 

Crile, George, M.D. 
Crimmins, John D. 
Crimmins, T. E. 
Crocker, George A. 
Crosby, J. Schuyler. 
Crozier, Capt. William. 
Cuntz, J. H. 

Curran, James. 

Curtis, William Edmond. 


Dalley, Henry. 
Daly, Joseph F. 
Dana, Richard T. 
Dana, Samuel B. 
Dana, William B. 
Daniels, Charles H. 
Daniels, W. L. 
Davidson, James W. 
Davies, Julien T. 
Davis, Howland. 
Davis, Joseph Beale. 
Dawson, Miles Menander. 
Day, William S. 
Dean, Mrs. Bashford. 
Deane, John H. 
DeBuys, A. 

Decker, Joseph S. 
de Coppet, Henry. 
Deen, William M. 
De Kalb, Courtenay. 
Delafield, Albert. 
Delafield, M. L. 


de Lemos, Theodore W. E. 


Dellinger, Charles F. 
Dennis, Rev. James S. 
Dennis, John B. 
Dennis, Samuel S. 

de Peyster, Gen. J. Watts. 
Derr, Andrew F. 
Dexter, Henry. 

Dey, Anthony. 

Dick, Evans R. 
Dieterich, Charles F. 
Dillingham, Edwin R. 
Dimock, George E. 
Dinsmore, C. Gray. 
Diven, George M. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1886 
1904 
1881 
1889 
1897 
1903 
1896 
IgOI 
1893 
1875 
1889 
1899 
1897 
1884 
1903 
1904 
1888 
1891 
1880 
“1874 
1898 
1897 
1905 
1897 
1889 
1889 
1894 
1889 


1882 
1886 
1905 
1902 
1904 
1880 
1905 
1904 
1882 
1887 
1897 
IgoI 
1901 
1g00 
1887 
1879 
1886 
1875 
1882 
1903 


Dix, Morgan, D.D. 

Dix, Samuel M. 

Docharty, Augustus T, 
Dodd, S. C. T. 
Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart. 
Dodge, Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge, Richard E. 

Dodge, Walter Phelps. 
Dodson, Robert Bowman. 
Dommerich, L. F. 

Donald, Peter. 

Doremus, Robert P. 
Doughty, Mrs. Alla. 
Douglas, James. 

Douglass, R. D. 

Doyle, John F. 

Drexel, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Drey, Max. 

Du Bois, Frederick N. 

Du Bois, William A. 
Dunham, Edward K., M.D. 
Dunnell, William N., D.D. 
Dunning, Clement S. 
Dunscomb, S. Whitney, Jr. 
Du Pont, Col. H. A. 
Durand, John S. 

Durkee, Eugene W. 

Duvall, William C. 

Dwight, Jonathan, Jr., M.D. 


Earle, Joseph P. 

Easton, Robert T. B. 
Eaton, Charles Edwin. 
Eberstadt, Edward F. 
Eccles, Robert G., M.D. 
Eckert, Gen. Thomas T. 
Eckert, T. T., Jr. 
Edwards, Arthur M., M.D. 
Edwards, J. Pierrepont. 
Egleston, Melville. 
Eimer, August. 

Eldert, Cornelius. 
Eldridge, Lewis A. 
Eldridge, Roswell. 
Elkins, S. B. 

Elliott, Samuel. 

Ellis, George W. 

Ellis, John W. 

Ellis, Wilbur Dixon. 
Ellis, William H. 


il 


Date of Election. 


1900 
1882 
1904 
1903 
1883 
1903 
18gI 
1891 


1903 
1882 
1890 
1892 
1g02 
1875 
IgOI 
1896 
157 

1903 
1890 
1898 
1898 
1888 
1904 
1904 
1900 
IgOI 
1904 
Igo02 
1g02 
1903 
1886 
1889 
I90I 
IgOI 
1875 
1875 
1905 
IgoI 
1874 
1905 
1884 
1894 
1873 
1889 
1894 
I1g02 
Ig04 
1575 


Embury, Aymar. 
Emerson, John W, 
Emmons, Arthur B. 
Endicott, William C. 
Eno, Amos F, 
Eskesen, Eckhardt V. 
Eustis, W. E. C. 
Eyerman, John. 


Fahnestock, Gates 
Fairbanks, Leland. 
Fairchild, Chas. S. 
Fairchild, Samuel W. 
Fairleigh, David W. 
Fargo, James C. 
Farnsworth, William. 
Farquhar, Edward Y. 
Farragut, Loyall. 
Faulkner, Charles J. 
Fearing, Daniel 
Fearons, Geo. H. 
Ferguson, Henry. 
Ferguson, Walton. 
Fessenden, Gen. Francis. 
Findley, William L. 
Fischer, Emil S. 
Fischer-Hansen, Carl. 
Fish, Charles Henry. 
Fisk, Harvey Edward. 
Fisk, Pliny. 
Fitzgerald, Frank T. 
Flagler, H, M. 

Flint, Chas. R. 
Flower, Anson R. 
Flower, Frederick S. 
Folsom, George W. 
Ford, James B. 
Foster, Frederic deP. 


Fowler, Jonathan Odell, Jr. 


Fox, Austen G. 
Frankland, Frederick W. 
Frazer, Alfred. 

Frazer, Horatio N. 
Freedman, John J. 
Freeland, Theodore H. 
Frick, John. 

Frissell, A. S. 

Fritz, Horace H. 
Fuller, Charles D. 
Fulton, E. M., Jr. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1898 
1904 
1903 
1889 
1905 
1905 
1886 
1904 
1904 
1897 
1903 
1891 
1879 
1868 
1905 
1905 
1903 


1903 
1900 
1868 
1889 
1894 
1874 
1903 
IgOI 
1889 
1893 
1903 
1885 
1897 
1904 
1897 
1905 
1904 
1898 
1900 
1898 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1905 
1899 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1895 
1897 
1891 


Gadd, Luther G. 

Gade, William T. 

Gaff, Thomas T. 

Gage, E. B. 

Gager, C. Stuart. 

Gaines, David H. 

Gallatin, Frederic. 

Gammell, William. 

Garrett, Robert. 

Garver, John A. 

Gates, Isaac E. 

Gay, Edward. 

Gay, Joseph E. 

Gebhard, William H. 

Geer, Robert C. 

Gennert, Miss Helen L. 

Geographical Institute, Uuiversity 
of Budapest 

Gerdau, Otto. 

Gerhard, William Paul, C.E. 

Gerry, Elbridge T. 

Gest, Erasmus. 

Gibbs, John Wilson, M.D. 

Gibbs, Theodore K. 

Gibney, John R. 

Gilbert, Clinton. 

Gilbert, G. K. 

Gilbert, J. H. Grenville. 

Gilman, Theodore P. 

Glazier, Simon W. 

Gleason, John J. 

Glidden, Charles J. 

Golding, John Noble. 

Goldsborough, John Byron. 

Goodhart, Philip /. 

Goodnow, Harold P. 

Goodridge, F. G., M.D. 

Goodwin, Rev. Francis. 

Goodwin, James /. 

Gossler, Gustav H. 

Gould, George J. 

Granbery, Julien Hastings. 

Grant, F. E. 

Grant, Madison. 

Graves, George Coe. 

Gray, William Travers. 

Greeff, Ernest F. 

Green, Frederick V. 

Green, Pinckney F. 

Greene, David M. 
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374 Fellows. 
Date of Election. Date of Election. 

j 1883 Greenough, John. 1886 Henderson, Harold G. 
1856 Greenwood, Isaac J. 1874 Hendricks, Edmund. 
1892 Greenwood, Langdon, Jr. Ig01 Hentz, Henry. 

1905 Griswold, Clifford S. 1899 Herbert, John W. 

1897 Grossmann, Ignatius R. 1903 Herrmann, Nathan. 

1887 Grosvenor, James B. M. 1900 Herzog, F. Benedict, Ph.D. 

1897 Gruber, Abraham. 1904 Hess, Selmar. 

1903 Guggenheim, Simon. 1904 Heurich, C. 

1904 Gunther, Bernard G. 1903 Hewitt, Peter Cooper. 

1886 Gunther, Franklin L. 1905 Hewlett, Mrs. John D. 
1900 Hewlett, Walter Jones. 

1891 Haas, Kalman. 1gor Heydt, Herman A. 

1869 Hadden, John A. 1882 Higginson, James /. 

1887 Hague, James D. 1894 Hildreth, J. Homer. 

1874 Haines, John P. 1903 Hill, Charles B. 

1903 Hale, Edward L, 1890 Hill, James J. 

1g0t Hall, Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert. ~° 1886 Hillhouse, Thomas G. 

1868 Hall, Elial F. 1904 Himmelwright, A. L. A. 

1905 Hall, James P. 1887 Hinchman, Walter. 

1903 Hamilton, Edmond H. 1881 Hinman, Russell. 

1879 Hamilton, William Gaston. 1903 Hirsch, Robert B. 

1904 Hansmann, Carl A, 1904 Hitchcock, E. A. 

1888 Harbeck, Charles T. 1904 Hitchcock, Mrs. Roswell D. 

1888 Hard, Anson W. 1889 Hitchcock, Welcome G. 

1905 Hardenbergh, William P. 1903 Hobbs, Edward H. 

1got Hardie, Wainwright. 1905 Hobby, C. M., M.D. 

1900 Harding, Edward. 1903 Hodgman, George F. 

1900 Hardley, J. Wheeler. 1898 Hodgson, Richard, LL.D. 

1902 Hare, J. Knowles. 1904 Hoe, Alfred G. 

1903 Harrison, Hugh H. 1886 Hoe, Robert. 

1897 Hart, Walter T. 1897 Hoe, William A. 

1905 Hartzell, J. Culver. 1876 Hoes, William M. 

1903 Harvey, Miss Rebecca. 1897 Hoey, Rev. Joseph L. 

1882 Hascall, Theodore F. 1g0t Hoffman, Charles F., Jr. 

1887 Hastings, Thomas S., D.D. 1872 Holbrook, Levi. 

1904 Haupt, Louis, M.D. 1904 Holland, Joseph. 

1905 Havemeyer, H. O., Jr. 1876 Holt, Henry. 

1859 Havemeyer, John C. 1902 Holton, Hénry D. 

1902 Havemeyer, William F. 1904 Holzmaister, Louis V. 

1894 Haven, J. Woodward, 1901 Hopkins, George B. 

1889 Haynes, Henry W. 1896 Hoppin, Hamilton L. 

1891 Hazard, Frederick R. 1897 Hoppin, Samuel Howland. 

1898 Hearn, Arthur H. 1904 Horne, Durbin. 

1897 Hearn, George A. 1896 Hotchkiss, Miss C. W. 

1905 Heath, H. E., E.E. 1905 Howard, William Lee, M.D. 

1883 Hebert, Henry B. 1898 Howell, M. D. 

1902 Hedge, Frederic H. 1905 Hoxie, William D. 

1903 Heimann, Julius. 1888 Hoyt, Henry R. 

1897 Heinsheimer, L. A. 1905 Hoyt, Samuel N. 

1902 Henderson, Charles R. 1898 Hubbard, Robert /. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Date of Election. 

1901 Hubbard, Thomas H. 
1885 Hubbard, Walter. 
1900 Hudnut, Richard A. 


1897 Humphreys,. Alexander C., M.E. 


1893 Huntington, Archer M, 
1868 Huntington, Daniel. 
1893 Hurlbut, Theodore D. 
1898 Hurley, Thomas J. 
1883 Hurry, Edmund Abdy. 
1889 Hurtt, Frank D. 

1890 Husted, Seymour L., Jr. 
1897 Huyler, John S. 

1901 Hyde, Augustus 
1892 Hyde, Clarence M. 

1883 Hyde, E. Francis. 

1897 Hyde, Dr. Frederick E. 
1901 Hyde, James H. 


1904 Iden, Charles W. 
1899 Insull, Samuel. 

1899 Ireland, J. de Courcy. 
1859 Ireland, John B. 

1890 Irving, Walter. 

1874 Iselin, Adrian, Jr. 
1887 Jsham, Charles. 

1881 Jves, Brayton. 

1903 Ives, Frederick D. 


1903 Jackson, A. Wendell. 
1904 Jackson, John B. 

1886 Jackson, Rev. Samuel M. 
1897 Jackson, Theodore F, 
1886 Jacobi, Abraham, M.D. 
1891 Jaffray, Robert. 

1894 James, Arthur Curtiss. 
1874 James, D. Willis. 

1890 James, Walter B., M.D. 
1886 Janeway, Henry L. 

1890 Janin, Henry. 

1891 Jaques, W. H. 

1903 Jarvie, James N. 
1905 Jay, John. 

1879 Jay, William. 

1887 Jenkins, Augustus S. 
1893 Jenkins, Michael. 
1895 Jennings, Oliver G. 
1902 Jessup, Henry W. 
1874 Jesup, Morris K. 
1880 Jewett, George L. 
1881 Johnson, Bradish. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 
Igot Johnson, Edward C. 
1893 Johnson, Reverdy. 


1905 Johnson, Willis Fletcher, L,.H.D. 


1905 Jones, Joshua T. 
1888 Jones, Oliver L. 
1871 Jones, Walter R. T. 
1885 Juilliard, A. D. 
1904 Jungmann, J., M.D. 
Julian-James, Mrs. Cassie. 
1905 Just, John A. 


1898 Kahn, O. H. 

1881 Kane, Grenville. 

1893 Kane, Henry Brevoort. 
1879 Kane, S. Nicholson. 
1904 Kaufmann, Mort J. 
1895 Kean, Hamilton F. 
1874 Keck, Thomas. 

1880 Keene, James R. 

1888 Kellogg, Charles. 

1897 Kemmerer, M. S. 
1903 Kemp, James Furman. 
1873 Kennan, George. 

Kennedy, E. G. 


1901 Kennedy, George G., M.D. 
1888 Kennedy, H. Van Rensselaer. 


1881 Kennedy, John S. 
1g0t Kent, William. 
1904 Kenyon, Robert N. 
1885 Keppler, Rudolph. 

1903 Kerr, John B. 

1883 Kerr, Walter. 

1901 Ketchum, Alexander P. 
1887 Kevan, William. 

1886 Kidder, Camillus G. 
1904 Kidder, Edward H. 
1897 Kimball, Alfred R. 
1883 King, D. H., Jr. 

1874 King, Edward. 

1882 King, George Gordon. 
1892 King, John Hurtin. 
1904 King, W. Nephew. 
1874 Kingsland, William M. 
1901 Kirby, Thomas E. 

1881 Kirsch, Louis. 

1888 Kissel, Gustav E. 

1891 Kissel, Rudolph H. 
1905 Klepetko, Frank. 

1904 Knapp, Dr. Herman. 
1899 Knight, D. Allen. 


XUM 


376 Fellows. 


Date of Election. 

1887 Knight, George T. 
1901 Kohlman, Charles, 
1897 Kohn, S. H. 

Kohnstamm, Emil V. 


1897 Lachman, Samson, 

1905 La Fétra, Linnzus Edford, M.D. 
1890 Lamberton, Charles L. 
1895 Landon, Francis G. 
1898 Lane, Wolcott G. 

1882 Langdon, Woodbury. 
1881 Langdon, Woodbury G. 
1882 Lapham, Lewis H. 

1904 Lathrop, James Roosevelt. 
1904 Laughlin, George M. 
1901 Lawrence, Arthur, D.D. 
1897 Lawrence, Cyrus J. 
1892 Lawrence, E. A. 

1902 Lawrence, John Burling. 
1904 Lawrence, W. B. 

1903 Lawson, Victor F. 

1g01 Lawson, William. 

1886 Leete, C. H. 

1900 Le Gendre, William C. 
1900 Leggett, Francis H. 
1903 Lehmaier, James M. 
1905 Lemon, J. S. 

1903 Lesher, Arthur L. 

1901 Leupp, William H. 
1902 Leverich, S. Duncan. 
1904 Levi, Emil S. 

1891 Levine, Julius. 

1896 Lewis, Clarence McK. 
1902 Lewis, Rev. William G, W. 
1881 Libbey, William. 

1903 Lincoln, Lowell. 

1898 Lincoln, Solomon. 

1g02 Linderman, Garrett B. 
1905 Lindsey, Edward. 

1899 Lippincott, Henry 
1903 Lisman, Frederick J. 
1881 Little, Joseph /. 

1897 Livingston, Goodhue. 
1903 Lloyd, Henry A. 

1897 Lobenstine, William C. 
1g01 Lockman, Myron A. 
1904 Lodge, Henry Cabot. 
1900 Loeb, Morris. 

1870 Loew, Frederick W. 
1891 Loewy, Benno. 


Date of Election. 


1887 
1897 
1903 
18go0 
1878 
1883 
1876 
1575 
1903 
1905 
1898 
1886 
1899 
1889 
1888 


1g00 
1898 
1903 
1895 
1905 
1887 
1897 
1903 
IgOI 
1897 
1888 
1898 
1904 
1895 
1905 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1905 
1887 
1903 
1883 
1884 
1898 
1898 
IgOI 
1904 
1898 
1899 
1889 
Ig02 


Logan, Walter S. 
Long, Thomas J. 
Lorillard, Pierre. 
Loth, Joseph. 

Loubat, J. F., LL.D. 
Lounsbery, R. P. 
Low, A, Augustus. 
Low, Seth, LL.D. 
Low, William GC. 
Lowell, Percival. 
Lowenstein, B. 
Ludington, Charles H. 
Liittgen, Walther. 
Lydig, David. 
Lyman, Frank. 
Lynch, James D. 


M’Caleb, Thomas. 
McAlan, John. 
McConnell, Samuel P. 
McCord, William H. 
McCormick, Robert H., Jr. 
McCready, N. L. 
McDonald, John E. 
McDougall, Walter. 
McFarlane, C. T. 
McKeen, James. 
McKeever, J. Lawrence. 
McLean, Donald. 
McMillan, William Northrup. 
McMillin, Emerson. 
McQueeney, Francis J., M.D. 
McWilliams, Daniel W. 
Maas, Gustavus. 
Macdonald, Benjamin J. 
MacDougell, George R. 
Mack, J. W. 

Mackay, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Donald, 
MacKellar, William. 
Mackey, Charles W. 
MacKie, Charles Paul. 
MacKie, James Steuart. 
Macy, George H. 

Macy, V. Everit. 
Mager, F. Robert. 
Magerhans, Adolph W. 
Mahl, William. 
Maitland, Alexander. 
Mandeville, H. C. 


Date of Election. 


1903 
1905 
1574 
1897 
1904 
1875 
1895 
1882 
1888 
1595 
1897 
1898 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1905 
1888 
IgOI 
IgolI 
1899 
1g02 
1903 
IgoI 
1905 
1891 
1902 
1903 
1g04 
Ig04 
1904 
1874 
1g05 
1905 
1g05 
IgoI 
1897 
IgOI 
1892 
1880 
1875 
1599 
1876 
Ig05 
1905 
Ig02 
1890 
1905 


1859 


Mann, William D’Alton. 
Manning, Charles H., U.S.N. 
Marble, Manton. 

Marc, Theophilus M. 
Marcou, John B. 
Marcus, Arnold. 

Marcus, George E. 
Markoe, Francis H., M.D. 
Marquand, Henry. 
Marsh, Joseph A. 
Marshall, Charles H. 
Marshall, Louis. 
Marston, Edwin S. 
Martin, Bradley. 
Martin, Oswald /. 
Martin, Robert C. 
Mason, Amos Lawrence, M.D. 
Mason, Alexander T. 
Mather, Samuel. 
Matthews, Albert. 
Matthews, George E, 
Matthews, M. A., D.D. 
Maxwell, Francis Taylor. 
Maxwell, Robert. 
Meeker, Stephen J. 
Meeks, Edwin B. 
Mellen, Charles S. 
Mellon, Charles H. 
Mellor, Charles C. 
Meredith, William T. 
Mergentime, J. H. 
Merrall, William 
Merrill, Fullerton. 
Metcalf, Orlando. 
Meyer, August R. 
Meyer, Harry H. 

Millar, George W. 
Miller, Dr. George N. 
Mills, A. G. 

Mills, Darius O. 
Mitchell, Edward. 
Mitchell, John Murray. 
Mitchell, W. Howard. 
Mixer, Frederick K. 
Mohr, Louis. 

Monks, John, Jr. 
Montant, Alphonse. 
Moody, Arthur Blair. 
Moore, Frank. 

Moore, John Bassett. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1884 
1863 
1883 
1874 
IgoI 
1887 
1889 
1859 
1900 
1874 
1g05 
1903 
1898 
1897 
1905 
1g02 
1864 
1898 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1888 
IgoI 


1895 
1886 
1891 
1897 
1899 
1897 
I8gI 
1899 
1897 
1892 
1899 
1897 
1897 
1886 
1902 
1905 
1889 


1888 
1898 
1879 
1903 
IgOl 
1875 


Moore, Joseph, Jr. 

Moore, W. H. H. 

Morgan, E. D. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont. 
Morgan, J. P., Jr. 
Morgan, William Fellowes. 
Morgan, William H. 
Morrell, W. H. 

Morris, Fordham. 

Morris, Henry Lewis. 
Morris, James. 

Morris, John. 

Morris, Newbold, 

Morris, Robert T., M.D. 
Morrison, Charles E. 
Mortimer, Rev. Dr. Alfred G. 
Morton, Levi P. 

Moss, Charles H. 

Mount, William D. 
Murray-Aaron, Dr. Eugene. 
Myers, Joseph G. 

Myers, Theodore W. 
Myers, Mrs, Theodorus Bailey. 


Nason, Carleton W. 
Neeser, John G. 

Neftel, William B., M.D. 
Neukirch, Chas. 

Nevers, George G. 
Newbold, Clement Buckley. 
Newell, F. H. 

Newman, Mrs. Angeline Ensign, 
Newton, James S. 

Nichols, George L. 
Nichols, O. F. 

Nicolas, Louis J. 

Nimmo, Joseph, Jr. 

Nixon, Lewis. 

Notman, George. 

Notman, John. 

Noyes, Daniel Rogers. 
Noyes, Isaac Pitman. 
Nunn, R. J., M.D. 


Oakes, 
Obermeyer, Joseph. 
O’Brien, Thomas S. 
O’Connor, Harry L. 
O’Connor, Nicholas R. 
O’ Connor, Thomas H. 
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378 Fellows. 


Date of Election. Date of Election. 
1887 Ogden, William B. 1890 Perkins, W. H. 
1879 O’Gorman, Richard. 1894 Perry, John G., M.D. 
1897 Ohman, August R. 1g01 Perry, Dr. Safford Goodwin. 
O'Leary, H. A. 1888 Perry, William A. 
1905 Olyphant, Robert. 1891 Peters, Edward McClure. 
1874 Olyphant, Robert M. 1887 Peters, Samuel T. 
1875 Opdyke, William S. 1903 Peters, William Richmond. 
£893 Operti, Albert. 1903 Pfizer, Charles. 
1882 Oppenheim, Edward L. 1901 Phelps, John /. 
1889 Orr, Alexander E, 1902 Phipps, Lawrence C. 
tgor Orvis, Charles E. 1887 Phoenix, Lloyd. 
1903 Osborn, Eugene E. 1886 Phoenix, Phillips. 
1905 Osborn, William Church. 1889 Pickering, Edward C. 
Igor Outerbridge, Paul. 1895 Pickhardt, Carl. 
1903 Overstreet, William I. Igo2 Pierce, Henry Clay. 
1896 Owen, James, C.E. 1905 Pierce, Robert Morris. 
1895 Owen, Miss Luella A. - 1893 Pinchot, Gifford. 

1880 Pinchot, James W. 
1905 Packard, Ralph G., Jr. 1891 Pincus, Frederick S. 
«898 Paget, Almeric H. 1898 Piorkowski, Capt. A. E. 
Igor Paige, Edward Winslow. 1903 Pitkin, Albert J. 
1897 Palmer, N. F. 1885 Planten, John R. 
1889 Palmer, Stephen S. 1893 Platt, J. D. 
1899 Parish, Edward C. 1882 Platt, Thomas C. 
1872 Parish, Henry. 1904 Plimpton, George A. 
a905 Parish, Henry, Jr. 1905 Plimpton, Dr. Warren O. 
1905 Park, Trenor L. 1876 Plum, James R. 
1902 Parker, James H. 1890 Plumb, Edward L. 
1905 Parks, C. W., C.E., U.S.N. 1905 Plumb, Robert E. 
1886 Parris, Edward L. 1884 Plush, Dr. Samuel M. 
1882 Parrish, James C. 1903 Poggenburg, Henry F. 
1905 Parsell, Henry V. A. 1890 Poor, Henry W. 
1882 Parsons, Mrs. Edwin. 1891 Porter, Henry Kirke. 
1897 Parsons, George. 1903 Porter, Russell W. 
1882 Parsons, John E. 1897 Porter, William H. 
1902 Paton, David. 1905 Post,-Abram S. 
1897 Paton, William Agnew. 1884 Post, George B. 
1903 Patterson, Charles Brodie. 1885 Post, William Henry. 
igor Paulding, Gouverneur, II. 1890 Potter, Edward Clarkson. 
Ig0I Pech, Dr. James. 1898 Potter, Frederick. 
1889 Peck, Charles E. 1gol Potts, Jesse W. 
1g05 Peck, W. A. 1903 Potts, Thomas. 
«905 Peirce, James Mills. 1891 Powel, De Veaux. 
1898 Pell, Frederick A. 1905 Powell, William R. 
Ig0I Pell, Stephen H. P. 1880 Powell, Wilson M. 
1874 Penfold, William Hall. 1899 Pratt, Wallace. 
1905 Pennell, William W., M.D. 1897 Pray, Joseph M. 
1898 Pennington, William. 1897 Prentiss, George Lewis. 
1903 Pepper, C. H. Ig0I Prince, J. Dyneley. 
1887 Perdicaris, Ion. 1903 Proctor, George H. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election, Date of Election. 
1903 Proudfit, Frank F. 1891 Robbins, Miss Harriet L. 
1886 Pryer, Charles. 1901 Robertson, Julius. 
1901 Purdy, J. Harsen. 1880 Robinson, Mrs. John A. 
1889 Putnam, George L. Ig01 Robinson, Nelson. 
1897 Putnam, Samuel. 1905 Robinson, Seth B. 
1903 Pyle, James Tolman. 1888 Robinson, William M. 
1894 Pyne, M. Taylor. 1903 Roe, Albert S. 
1898 Pyne, Percy R. 1890 Roe, Major-Gen. Charles F. 
1889 Roelker, Alfred. 
1904 Quelle, Otto 1903 Roelker, William Greene. 
1898 Quincy, Miss Mary Perkins. 1887 Rogers, Archibald, 
1905 Rogers, Edward L. 
1905 Rand, Charles Franklin, M.D. 1903 Rogers, Robert. 
1903 Randolph, Evan. 1896 Ronciére, St. Croix de la. 
1882 Rathborne, Charles L, 1905 Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. 
1868 Raven, Anton A. 1868 Rose, Cornelius. 
1905 Raven, John Howard, D.D. 1903 Ross, Morgan R. 
1903 Raven, Richard M. 1905 Rossington, W. H. 
1898 Rawson, Edward Stephen. : 1903 Rossiter, Clinton L. 
1890 Raymond, Charles H. 1895 Rouse, Henry C. 
1886 Raymond, R. W, 1887 Rowell, George P. 
1902 Rea, Samuel. 1883 Rowland, Thomas F. 
1901 Rea, Thomas B. 1897 Rubino, Jacob. 
1902 Ream, Norman B. 1905 Ruprecht, Philip. 
1905 Reckefus, Charles H. Jr., M.D. 1897 Rusch, Henry A. 
1898 Redding, Joseph D. 1899 Russak, Frank. 
1903 Reed, Charles. 1899 Russak, Jacob. 
1874 Reid, Whitelaw. 1874 Russell, Archibald D. 
1901 Reiff, Josiah C. 1889 Ryan, Thos. F. 
1897 Reinhart, Joseph W. 
1903 Reno, Jesse W. 1905 Sachs, Samuel. 
1888 Renwick, Edward S. 1888 Salisbury, Stephen. 
1905 Reynes, Antonio. 1898 Salomon, William. 
1874 Reynes, Jaime, 1g01 Sampson, Alden. 
1898 Reynolds, J. B. 1904 Sampson, Charles E. 
1903 Reynolds, James B. 1875 Sandford, Elliott. 
1882 Rhinelander, Charles E. 1895 Sands, Robert C. 
1898 Rhinelander, Miss Serena, 1878 Sands, William R. 
1888 Rhinelander, William. 1895 Sanford, Robert. 
1874 Rhoades, John Harsen. 1886 Satterlee, F. LeRoy, M.D. 
1886 Rice, Zsaac L. 1903 Satterlee, Herbert L. 
1874 Richard, Auguste. 1904 Saul, Charles R. 
1903 Richard, Edward A. 1903 Saul, Lester J. 
1901 Riker, John L. 1870 Schafer, Samuel M. 
1901 Riker, Samuel. 1897 Schaus, Hermann. 
1874 Riker, William J. 1890 Schell, F. Robert. 
Ig01 Rives, George Barclay. 1874 Schermerhorn, F. Augustus. 
1887 Robb, 7. Hampden, 1890 Schernikow, Ernest. 
1903 Robin, Joseph G. 1898 Schieffelin, George R. 
1872 Robbins, Chandler. 1875 Schiff, Jacob H. 


i 
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Date of Election. 


1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1885 
IgOI 
1905 
1888 
1877 
1882 
1902 
1903 
1883 
1895 
1897 
1905 
1887 
IgOI 
1887 
1903 
1902 
1898 
1898 
1893 
1871 
1897 
1903 
1893 
IgOI 
1895 
1897 
1905 
1888 
1888 
1905 
1886 
1865 
1903 
1898 
1903 
1887 
1876 
1899 
1903 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1898 
1883 


Schiff, Mortimer L. 
Schirmer, Gustave. 
Schirmer, Rudolph E. 
Schloss, Henry W. 
Schmelzel, William R. 
Schmid, Dr. H. Ernest. 
Schott, Charles M., Jr. 
Schulize, John S. 
Schuyler, Philip. 
Schuyler, Spencer D. 
Schwab, Charles M. 
Scott, Edward W. 
Scott, Rufus L. 
Scudder, Moses L. 
See, Horace. 

Scull, Harry. 
Seligman, DeWitt J. 
Seligman, Isaac N. 
Sellew, T. G. 

Sells, Elijah W. 
Senter, J. Herbert. 
Seward, Frederick W. 
Seward, George F. 
Seward, Gen. William H. 
Sexton, Edward Bailey. 


Shaler, Major Gen. Alexander. 
Shardlow, Joseph. 


Shaughnessy, Sir Thomas G. 
Shaw, Charles A. 

Shaw, N. Archibald, Jr. 
Shaw, W. M. 

Sheehy, W. H. 
Sheffield, George St. John. 
Sheldon, Edwin B. 
Sherman, Charles A. 
Sherman, Gardner. 
Sherman, George. 
Sherman, W. Watts. 
Sherwood-Dunn, B. 
Shillaber, William, Jr. 
Shippy, Henry L. 
Shortall, John G. 

Sibley, Hiram W. 
Siebert, Wilbur H. 
Siegel, Henry. 

Siegel, Jacob. 
Simonson, William H. 
Simpson, Ernest L. 
Simpson, William T. 
Sinclair, John. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1905 
IgOI 
1874 
1899 
IgOI 
1893 
18go0 
1893 
1902 
1879 
1905 
1899 
1887 
1887 
IgOI 
1889 
-1878 
1883 
1895 
1902 
1890 
1903 
1905 
1895 
1904 


1880 
1883 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1856 
1904 
1897 
1891 
1904 
1892 
1903 
1888 
1883 
1887 
1904 
1879 
1887 
1879 
1887 
IgOI 
1898 
1895 
1905 


Skinner, Robert Peet. 

Slade, William G, 

Sloan, Samuel. 

Smiley, Albert K. 

Smillie, Charles F. 

Smith, Benjamin E. 

Smith, Sir Donald A. 

Smith, D. Cady. 

Smith, Dr. E. Fayette. 

Smith, E.. Reuel. 

Smith, Frederick E. 

Smith, J. Frailey. 

Smith, James Rufus. 

Smith, Nathaniel S. 

Smith, Ormond G. 

Smith, Philip Sherwood. 

Smith, S. Newton. 

Smith, William Alexander. 

Smith, W. Wheeler. 

Smyth, Henry Lloyd. 

Snow, Elbridge G. 

Snow, Fred W. 

Snow, Marshall S. 

Sorchan, Victor. 

Soulsby, Basil Harrington, 
B.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

Southwick, Henry K. 

Spence, Lewis H. 

Spencer, Edwards. 

Spencer, Henry B. 

Speyer, James. 

Spofford, Paul N. 

Squires, Grant. 

Standish, Myles. 

Stanton, John. 

Starr, Hyman. 

Starr, Theodore B. 

Steinway, Frederick T. 

Stephens, Benjamin. 

Stern, Louis. 

Sterry, George E. 

Sterry, John De Witt, 

Stetson, Francis Lynde. 

Stetson, George W. 

Stevens, Frederick W. 

Stevens, George T., M.D. 

Stevenson, Edward Luther, Ph.D. 

Stevenson, Paul Eve, 

Stevenson, R. W. 

Stewart, John H. J. 


Date of Election. 


1887 
1878 
igol 
1891 
1905 
1905 
1897 
1904 
1904 
1892 
1884 
1895 
1883 
1889 
1903 
1g04 
1904 
1873 
1875 
IgOl 
1873 
IgOI 
1874 
1872 
1887 
1903 
1893 
1905 


1882 
1877 
1889 
1902 
1868 
1g02 
1895 
1903 
IgOI 
1882 
1876 
1900 
1883 
1905 
1897 
1898 
1904 


Stewart, Lispenard. 
Stewart, William Rhinelander. 
Stickney, Charles D, 
Stieglitz, Edward. 
Stillwell, Arthur E. 
Stillwell, Lewis Buckley. 
Stine, Marcus. 
Stockbridge, Henry. 
Stokes, Anson Phelps. 
Stokes, I. N. Phelps. 
Stokes, James. 

Stone, Mason A. 

Stone, Sumner R. 
Straus, Isidor. 

Strauss, Frederick. 
Strong, George A. 
Stuck, Rev. Hudson. 
Sturges, Frederick. 
Sturges, Henry C. 
Sturges, William C. 
Sturgis, Frank K. 
Sturgis, ‘Thomas. 
Stuyvesant, Robert R. 
Stuyvesant, Ruther furd. 
Suckley, Robert B. 
Sutton, J. Ford, D.D. 
Sutton, James F. 
Swayne, Francis B. 
Swords, Henry C., 


Tailer, Edward N. 
Talcott, James. 
Tatham, Charles. 
Taylor, Charles H., Jr. 
Taylor, Douglas. 
Taylor, Frederick F. 
Taylor, 
Taylor, Henry R. 
Taylor, Walter C. 
Terry, John T. 
Terry, Rev. Roderick. 
Terry, Walter Phillips. 
Tesla, Nikola. 
Thalmann, Ernest. 


George. 


Thaw, Benjamin. 

Thebaud, Paul G. 

Thomas, Geo. C. 

Thompson, D. W. 

Thompson, Mrs. Frederick 
Thompson, John C. 


Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


IgOI 
1898 
1g02 
1886 
1890 
1890 
1893 
1885 
1891 
IgOI 
1897 
1905 
1900 
1893 
1899 
IgOI 
IgOI 
1884 
1900 


1888 
1905 
1905 
18gI 
1897 
1897 


1890 
1887 
1897 
IgOI 
1870 
1889 
1878 
1895 
1876 
1g00 
1902 
1905 
1887 
1891 
1903 
1887 
1888 
1875 
1903 
1899 
1g02 


Thompson, Lewis S. 
Thompson, Walter. 
Thomson, Elihu. 
Thorne, Jonathan. 
Thorne, Samuel. 
Thorp, John R. 
Tichenor, Francis M. 
Tiffany, C. C., D.D. 
Tobey, Gerard C. 
Todd, Rev. William E. 
Tonnelé, Walter. 
Townsend, J. Henry. 
Tracy, J. Evarts. 
Trusdell, Warren N. 
Tucker, George F. 
Tuckerman, Alfred. 
Tuckerman, Paul. 
Turner, J. Spencer. 
Turnure, George. 


Uhl, Edward. 

Uhle, John B. 

Ulich, H. P. 
Ullmann, Emanuel S. 
Ulmann, Ludwig. 
Underhill, Eugene. 
Untermyer, Maurice. 


Valentine, Ferdinand C., M.D. 
Van Alen, J. J. 

Van Antwerp, William C. 
van Beuren, F. T., Jr., M.D. 
Van Brunt, Charles H. 
Vanderbilt, George W. 
Vanderbilt, William 
Vanderpoel, Waldron B., M.D. 
Van Hoesen, George M, 
Van Holland, Henry. 

Van Rensselaer, A. 

Van Sinderen, Howard. 

Van Slyck, George W. 

Van Winkle, Edgar B. 

Veit, Richard C. 

Verastegui, Alberto de. 

Ver Planck, Wm. G. 

Vetter, Dr. Charles. 

von Briesen, Arthur. 

von Post, Herman C. 

von Schmid, J. O. 

Vorse, Albert White. 

Vose, Edward N. 
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Fellows. 


Date of Election. 


1890 
1898 
1905 
1898 
1898 
1900 
1898 
1905 
1903 
1898 
1905 
1g00 
1902 
1895 
1900 
1889 
1898 
1879 
1884 
1905 
1876 
1g00 
1900 
1903 
1895 
1905 
1905 
1897 
IgOI 
1898 
1888 
1874 
1872 
IgOI 
1887 
1905 
1903 
1905 
1868 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1905 
1878 
1898 
1903 


Wadsworth, Herbert. 
Wadsworth, Wm. Austin, 
Wainwright, John W., M.D. 
Wait, William B. 

Wales, C. M. 

Walker, Henry Freeman, M.D. 
Walker, William Augustus. 
Wallace, Dillon. 

Wallace, William H. 
Warburg, Felix M. 

Ward, John Gilbert. 
Wardwell, William T. 
Warren, Samuel D. 
Warren, William R. 
Washington, W. D’H. 
Waterbury, John I. 
Watkinson, George. 
Watson, Francis A. 
Watson, George H. 

Watt, Archibald, 
Wedemeyer, A. J. D. 
Weeks, John R. 

Wehrhane, Charles. 

Weir, Col. John, 

Wells, Charles W. 

Wells, Mrs. John. 

Wells, T. Tileston. 
Wenman, James F. 

Wentz, James M. 

Weston, Edward, Sc.D., LL.D. 
Wetmore, Edmund. 
Wetmore, George P. 
Wetmore, William Boerum. 
Wetmore, W. S. K. 
Wheelock, G. G., M.D. 
Whitaker, John E. 

White, Abraham. 

White, Alain 

White, Alexander M. 
White, Alfred T. 

White, Henry. 

White, Horace. 

White, J. LeRoy. 

White, S. V. 

White, William Augustus. 
White, William H. 
Whitehead, Henry M. 
Whitehouse, William FitzHugh, Jr. 
Whitfield, R. P. 

Whitney, Horace P. 
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Date of Election. 


1g02 
1905 
1898 
IgoI 
IgOI 
1g00 
1905 
1882 
Tg02 
IgOI 
1905 
1893 
1903 
1870 


wn 


1905 
1875 
IgOI 
1902 
1900 
1888 
1891 
1897 
1905 
1903 
1905 
1g00 
1903 
1884 
1898 
1888 
1905 
1904 
1886 
1902 
1g02 
IgOI 


1905 
1891 
1895 


1884 
1898 
1905 
Tg00 
1905 


Whitney, Milton B. 
Whitney, W. Beaumont. 
Whittier, Charles Albert. 
Wilkins, Hartwell A. 
Willcox, David. 

Willets, Howard. 
Willets, John T. 
Williams, Benjamin C. 
Williams, David. 
Williams, John Skelton. 
Williams, John T. 
Williams, Timothy S. 
Wilmerding, Gustav L. 
Wills, Charles T. 
Wilson, Henry R. 
Wilson, Gen. James Grant. 
Wilson, John E., M.D. 
Wing, Edward True. 
Winslow, Gen. Edward F. 
Winslow, John Flack. 
Winter, Emil. 

Winthrop, Grenville L. 
Witherbee, Frank S. 
Wolcott, Henry Roger. 
Wolff, Emil. 

Wood, Henry A. Wise. 
Wood, Henry R. 

Wood, Joseph. 

Wood, Orrin S. 

Wood, Rufus H. 

Wood, William H. S. 
Woods, Edward A. 
Woodward, James T. 
Wray, Albert A. 

Wright, J. Dunbar. 
Wright, William Phillips. 
Wyckoff, Clarence F. 
Wyckoff, Edward G. 
Wyckoff, William F. 


Yeisley, George C., D.D. 
Young, Edward L. 
Young, Richard N. 


Zabriskie, Andrew C. 
Zaring, Charles W. 
Zickel, S. 

Ziegler, William. 
Zucker, Peter. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


La Grande Route du Tchad. Par le Commandant E. A. Lenfant. 
xv and 288 pp., numerous half-tone Illustrations, a Map and 3 Appendices, 
Librairie Hachette & Co., Paris, 1905. (Price, 12 fr.) 

Lenfant is still a young man, but he has accomplished everything he has tried to 
do in Africa. Early in 1903 he unfolded his idea that France might utilize a prac- 
tically all-water route between the mouth of the Niger and Lake Chad, along 
streams in the Niger and Shari River basins, and that this route would afford the 
shortest and cheapest connections with the French Central Sudan. The mission to 
investigate the matter found favour in France, and Lenfant was soon on his way to 
Africa. The BULLETIN (1905, pp. 429-30) recorded the brilliant success that won 
for him a gold medal of the Paris Geographical Society. 

The present book, beautifully produced by Hachette, is Commandant Lenfant’s 
story of this eventful journey. It contains much fresh information about the regions 
traversed and the tribes. The illustrations have probably not been equalled in any 
other work relating to the Central Sudan. The author sums up the results of his 
many-sided studies, and in the Appendices are notes on the Fulani, a description by 
Mr. Lahure of his exciting side-trip to the Lake country, and the tabulated meteoro- 
logical observations of the expedition. 


Wirtschaftsgeographie von Niederlandisch Ost-Indien. Von Pro- 
fessor Albrecht von Bockelmann. 88 pp. (Angewandte Geographie, 
Series 2, No. 2.) Gebauer-Schwetschke, Druckerei und Verlag. Halle a. S., 
1904. (Price, M. 1.80.) 

A fine example of applied geography. The book opens with twenty pages relat- 
ing to the larger natural conditions throughout the Dutch East Indies; area, 58 
times as great as that of the mother country; population, 4.8 times as large; large 
islands very mountainous; flat lands chiefly confined to a few small islands; rich soil 
the result of disintegrated volcanic rock; temperatures, plant and animal life, and 
distribution of races, native and foreign; Mohammedan religion most important and 
widely disseminated, and its adherents not so fanatical as in many other lands. 

The so-called coast Malayan is the language of trade, having the same relation 
to business in the Dutch Indies that pidgeon English holds in West and ki-Suaheli in 
East Africa. Europeans learn it in about two months, and a large admixture of 
Dutch, English, and Portuguese expressions makes it easier to acquire. The state 
of education and all other conditions that affect trade are discussed. 

Each of the seven island groups is then separately treated in every aspect that 
relates to commerce. The monograph is a model of compact statement and logical 
arrangement. 


In Famine Land. Observations and Experiences in India during 
the Great Drought of 1899-1900. By Rev. J. E. Scott. xl and 
206 pp., 35 half-tone Illustrations, a Map and Index. Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London, 1904. (Price, $2.50.) : 
Dr. Scott, who has spent most of his life in India, was prominent in the relief 
work during the great famine. His book records many phases of the social and 
physical life of the people and the conditions under which they live, as well as details. 
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of the terrible calamity of which he was a witness. It was well that such a record 
be preserved, for the famine was doubtless the most widespread on record. It 
affected an area of about 400,000 square miles and 60,000,000 people, or about one- 
fifth of the entire population. No such complete failure of the rains was ever before 
recorded in India, 

The author summarizes the great famines of India, describes their causes, and 
tells what is done to prevent them. He then describes the great famine, the new 
measures of relief that the Government put in force, the disposal of the dead in 
famine time, the poorhouses, the breaking of stone and other works started by the 
Government to give employment, and tells of the thousands of waifs, mostly chiidren 
under twelve years of age, whose parents perished and who ‘‘were left a legacy 
to be fed, clothed and trained.” 

The book is largely a record of the vivid impressions and descriptions of eye- 
witnesses who were active in the work of relief. Facts, scenes, and incidents are 
presented from many of the centres where the distress was most acute. The photo- 
graphs illustrate and interpret the famine, and the volume may be regarded as a con- 
scientious, if not exhaustive, record of one of the greatest of calamities. 


Le Peuplement Italien en Tunisie et en Algérie. Par Gaston 
Loth. 503 pp. and 34 Illustrations and Maps. Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris, 1905. 

The book is an exhaustive study of the rdle of the Italian immigrants in Tunis and 
Algeria. France has occupied Algeria less than seventy-five years and has been in 
Tunis scarcely twenty years. The author says that while the French have been the 
protectors of millions of native Mussulmans, they have seen great numbers of Spaniards 
settling in Oran and Italians debarking at Tunis and Algiers, drawn thither by the 


development of regions reputed to be very rich and fertile. These natives of southern 
Europe surpass the French in their ability to endure the fatigue of daily toil in the 
North African climate. French immigration has not equalled the hopes of the Gov- 
ernment, while thousands of Spaniards and Italians are landing in these countries 


every year. 

Prof. Loth’s investigation has been confined to the Italian settlers. He thinks 
that in Algeria their assimilation with the French colonists will soon be complete. 
They are living side by side with the French, who are rather in the majority. On 
the other hand, the Sicilians who have removed to Tunis are the preponderating 
foreign element, and the few thousands of French there exert over them a less potent 
influence. The author suggests measures which he believes may ultimately bring 
about a fusion of interests between the French and Italians of Tunis, such as is 
now in progress in Algeria. 


Across the Great Saint Bernard. By A.R. Sennett. xviand555 pp., 
11 plates and 159 other illustrations, 4 Appendices and Index. Bemrose & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1904. Price, 6s. 

The book includes a variety of information about the Alps. The author isa keen 
observer and a thoughtful guide, and his work will be useful both to the tourist and 
to those who roam the Alps only in fancy. His description of the hospice of St. 
Bernard will be especially interesting to Americans, most.of whom learned the story 
of the rescue band of St, Bernard dogs in their school readers. Incidentally the 
author includes in his book a good deal of physical geography simply written and 
attractively presented. 
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